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ODE TO THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


MR. WHITAKER WRIGHT ADJOURNS. 


“PROGRESS” 
POETS FROM IRELAND. 
TOMMY AND THE BOER GIRLS. 
World’ 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


TAMING THE SHREW 
THE GARDEN IN WINTER 


AND THE PILGRIM 


ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION 
THE COUNTESS ON BILLS 








ises ty 









The most nourishing, digestible 
Ose 


-_ oe delicious of all Cocoas. 








NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 








Full particulars on application to 


HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 





LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 

3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 


















IS. 
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SLATERS 


DETECTIVES. 
I BASINGHALL S? EC 


CONSULTATIONS 
FREE. 




















ScorTT ADIE, 


Che Royal Scotch Warehouse, 
115-1154 RECENT = W. 


GOLF CAPES 
INVERNESS CAPES 
TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
CYCLING GOWNS 
DRIVING COATS 
RAILWAY RUGS 
PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 





Price List post free 


SCOTT ADIE, 


Cailor fo the Roval Family, 
RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE GLENDOON CAPE 

is made ofa reversible tweed. 

Being double-breasted it is 

most suitable for autumn 
and winter wear. 








PREVENT FRAUD 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes fitted to genuine outer 
covers of 


DUNIOP: TYRES “ 


by examining Trade Mark of air-tube. 
Doubtful tyres reported on at any of our depots, 
No charge. 
The most expensive rubber made is employed in 
GENUINE Dunlop air-tubes. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. ; 160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 




















THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED 
WHITE 


corree, * BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use rather Jess quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary Coffee. 
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AFRICAN BANKING yon Bank 


CORPORATION, | 
Limited. \ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Heap Orrice:’ | 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C 
Business Hours, 10-4. 
































Reserve Fund 








Saturdays, 10-1. 








ooo’ 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


—_——-_ 








£2,000,000 
£800,000 








| Colonies. 














collection. 














Boarp oF Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex: | 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 











w. 














(LIMITED), 





Paid-up Capital .....00ssseeeees 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 


| LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
|are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 


| DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


OF MONTREA! 


Established in 1817, 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve F 

| £1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £104,811, 
Head Office and Board of Directors ;_ 


OF AUSTRALIA BANK 


INCORPORATED 188c. 


Siti MONTREAL. 
cakkbaue se hee =e seen General Manager— 


E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal; 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.0, 


COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA Ap 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 





E. CARBERY, Manager. 








(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | T 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Robert Littlejohn, 











William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the 
National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bank, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- | 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 

urg, Kimberley, King William'’s- Town, Malmesbury, | 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Flizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, | 
Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acencv 1n America (New York). 

Current AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. . ” 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO0., Limited. 





LIM 




















. A. Edmond, Esq. 
. T. Smith, Esq. 




















Current Accounts may be 
in a small sum. 





















































For full particulars apply 











E 
Esq., late of Cape Town; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director SERVICE BANK 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited ; j 
| 


FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
| Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 


Directors. 


No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 


Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent, 
One Month's 2b 


H. S. COOPER, Manager. 
| Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United State, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to r8py. 
Subscri Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
tss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000, 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cope Town, 
Cradock, Kast London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Pow 
Elizabeth, Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritz 
Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Trane 
vaal : Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. 

River Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmi 
Ficksburg, Hesviemith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- 
brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Low 
to renco Marques. M : : 
Boarp oF Drrectors.—V’. Fleming Blain 
Chairman; Robert W. Chamney, Esq. ; Owen R. 
ochfort Maguire, Esq; 


H 


ITED, 





E. J. Gouly, Esq. 
J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


opened at any time by paying 


Interest allowed on 


Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Herman B. Sim, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 








FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. 
Horwey GRANGE .. 3,750 
OviInGpEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 
Drayton GRANGE 








Tons. 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 


Extension of Cape 
Beacon GRANGE 











Oswestry GRANGE 
(building) .. t.s. 10,000 
(building).. t.s. 10,coo | SourHERN Cross .. 7,300 | 
E.stree GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE Cross... 2,206 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, | 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
triclight, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 























Capetown. Fares: 


£18 8s. 11d. 3 2nd Class, £12 

















Railway (1,360 miles), 





























gow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, | 
Rosario; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 




















| Soe . 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 
Rirvincnan Geance 900 SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


| Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 


| Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
3 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
| stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- | districtsin Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
FF. JONES, Secretary. 


General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), Jams 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business 
| with South Africa. 
| Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
scertainable on application. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


RE you seeking a New Year's Gift for a friend 

at home or abroad which will bring pleasure 

and profit the whole year through? If so, send;the 

name and address of that friend, together with'rss. 

(if the address be in the British Isles), or 18s. (if 

abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 

free each week direct from this office—a weekly 

message of goodwill. Address:—The Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Government System. 











ss. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 





hotels 


—-—_. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BEMBRIDGE, : Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 

. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quart f Royal Isle of Wi 

Club. Sailing Club. Sacheive toma, if died. ye rein» ag verte i 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from» 12s. daily or 3} guineas weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. ° 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


. .Position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT Proprietor. 


MALVERN.—The IMPERIAL HOTEL occupies the sun- 


niest position, and receives visitors en pension. The golf-links (18 holes) is one of 
the best in England. Most convenient for Croome and Ledbury Hounds. Good 


hunters kept. Loose boxes, stabling, and posti yard.— Fi iff, , 
pater FMORESCHEEL. g posting yar or tariff, apply to the pro- 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its o 
, Brounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished- New Coffee-room, Gentine 
TL 


room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen from F. ° 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 
























































































































WALSINGHAM vs: HOTEL 


And RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
Overlooking the Green Park, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘SOIGNE, LONDON.” Telephone: Gerrard. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Canada offers great advantages to settlers, including free grants of 160 acres of land 
| and improved farms at reasonable prices. Fine climate, no rent, light taxes, free schools, 
good markets, rapidly developing industries, and large import and export trade. 





Pamphlets, Maps, and full particulars (supplied post free) may be obtained from the 


| High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, S.W., or from the Allan, 


Dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Companies, or their local Agents, or the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Write for pirticulars, 






px 
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(Lustige Blatter. 








NORMAN & STACEY’S PLAN OF FURNISHING ? 

SRA RAN TREN It is a clever scheme which 
A enables you to Furnish your 
House or Flat throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kitchen, out of 
income, without disturbing your 
capital, by (instead of paying 
cash) dividing the whole amount 
into 6, 12, 24, or 36 equal monthly 
paymerts. During the above- 
mentioned period you can, of 
course, at any time (should you 
wish it) pay off the amount, and 
avail yourself of a Cash Dis- 
count. NORMAN & STACEY, 
LD., 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
€.6, Goods marked in plain 
figures. 








Country orders receive 
special attention. Free delivery. A beautiful Catalogue in colours is given upon 
personal application. Call and compare quality and prices with those of other firms. 














Hducational 


— 


FASTBOURNE.—SCHOOL for DELICATE 
WARD BOYS.—Patron, The Marquis of AbERGAVENNY. 

Careful training. Good playing field. Resident Pupils only. 

trained nurse. Moderate fees (inclusive).— Nevill House, 


and BACK- 


Individual teaching. 
Headmaster's wife 
; Hartfield Square. 


S KENELM’S SCHOOL, LEWES.—BOYS prepared for 

* the Public Schools. Colonel R. C. B., Colonel P. and others highly recommend 
for excellence of teaching, discipline and sports. Healthy situation. Exceptional care. 
Individual attention. Scholarships gained annually since 1893.—Address the WARDEN. 








T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
Headmaster—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for sons of 
Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air, Preparation 
for Professions, Business Life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpenters’ shop, 
swimming bath, &c.—For prospectus, &c., apply, HEADMASTER. 


HERTS. 





ST. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, Sussex.—Church of England | 


Boarding School for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen. 
Woodard Schools. 
Fees from £60 per annum. LENT TERM begins January 25, rgor. 
_ Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


In connexion with the 





WARWICK SCHOOL.—Chartered by EDWARD the Confessor. 
Chairman of Governors—The Right Hon. the Earl of WARWICK. 
Headmaster—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 
‘ College (the Royal Navy School). 

First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. 
ern buildings on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 110 
ers), Sanatorium Gymnasium, &c. Beautiful playing fields. 

Special Army and Navy Classes. 

Junior house for Boys from 8 to12. Next Term begins January 23. 


Apply to the HEADMASTER. 
=. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, i900. 
(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 
Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 


inable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
mee, 1s. 4d. 








J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
n, 








AN IDEAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


A Great 
z Improvement 


iT Soy 


ing 





Yt this Bulb fh 


Pisitiog » ou ryolace 
tin kegolates How 
Mpstantig 


MoRinoual of 
“wy Pur, ME 


Fa 


21/ ano 30/ mount. 


3 Ne | Size. AT 10/6 


REMAINS UNALTERED. 


The Improved Sizes are unquestionably 
the very est Fountain Pens Money 
Can Buy. 


May BE EXCHANGED on Moxry REFUNDED 


1F FOUND VANSUITABLE- 








Unscrew here 
inthe Ud Hey & 
¥ poulike 
Cap Covers and 
fecks Screw H 


Write ror CATALocve. 
KH Bi 
3. Exthang MANCHESTER. 


Wu. SD & LARD. : sees ase PARIS. 


SEW } LONDON. 
AND AT ALL STATIONERS. 





























UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 


Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 
standing have equa!led 


45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Lifo Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances mace thereon. 


Chief Offico: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 





South: | 
Steamers. Londoz. ampton SCOTCH 

bGOTH | 

(via Las Palmas) .....-.cccceee —— Jan. 16 | 
*SAXON | 

(via Madeira) ......-.scece ove —_ Jan. 19 | 
taTINTAGEL CASTLE 

(via Teneriffe) .4....scccc:cece Jan.19 Jan. 20 
bsSATHENA 

(vin Las Palmas) 20200000 ccccce Jan. 23 — 
*NORMAN 

CURRIER cocccccoscccccce —- Jan. 26 
+GALEKA 

(via Las Palmas) ....+0+0s0ee0 Jan.25 Jan. 26 | 

* Royal Mail S t Intermediate St 





b To Delagoa Bay. ‘ a Caliing at St. Helena. 

“§ Mauritius Steamer. 

Union-Castle Special Express ‘Trains leave Waterloo for | 

Scuthampton every Saturday. | 

Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, | 
Fenchurch Street. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. | 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER | 


| 





| 
AND 
Readers who respond to any of the Advertisements 
will greatly oblige by mentioning THE _ OUT- 
LOOK. 


BUCHANAN 


BLEND 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. te QUEEN 
THE PRINCE or WALES. 





| OCEAN sean 
0. p R AND ROUND 
+ WORLD TRIP 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ang 
HAWAII. 





EVERY MONTH, 


| FROM VANCOUVER 
| 
WHISKY —yoxowama inland Sea), SHANG. 
| HAI, HONG KONG. 


|FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS 
| - — 






For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas. 
Senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspup 
|Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savi, 
White Star, &c. 













—— 


THE MOROCCO, CANARY ISLANDS AND 
| MADEIRA LINE OF STEAMERS, 






SPECIAL WINTER CRUISES, 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning tg 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday, 

Fare for the round voyage, First-class, 
20 guineas inclusive. 

Electric light throughout. Dining Saloons on deck, 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., Morocco House, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C., 


THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 






H.R.H. 










BENSON’S ano’ cuans. 
OBTAINABLE ON 
The Times” Novel Pian of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF £1 


And upwards, at Catalogue Cash Prices. 
Note.—The ** FIELD ’’ and LUDGATE Watches 
are London Made, and have Patented Improvements that 


make them superior to all others. 

ORDER FORM and CATALOGUE, with 
details of a// Watches, Clocks, Jewels, Imperial Plate 
and Cutlery, obtainable on THE TIMES Novel Plan, 
Post FREE. {Mention OvTLook when writing. ] 


J. W. BENSON, 110. 


Steam Factory—62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000, 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





MAPLE & C0 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


Specialities in Writing Tables for 
AUTHORS BARRISTERS EDITORS 


PHYSICIANS ACCOUNTANTS 
AND OTHER 


BUSY & OFT INTERRUPTED MEN 

















ed ow td ea 
— dednanay——— : 





























The “Oakley ” shutter-front writing table, in oak, 
paneled sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding 
trays, smaller drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, 


























ER | cecsie ttstecenstennsttinn- <ssesionsetiinitnl £6 12s, 64 
“Oakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped 
Deather..crcrcocsees DMS AAUAUIGIMIA ennvcinbl siasins van vehanatba £2 10s, 04 











The chair can also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut. 
san) 
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A NEW 


YEAR’S GIFT. 
RE you seeking a New Year's Gift for a friend at home or abroad which 
will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be in the 
British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and TH& OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 

free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 

Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Says the 7/MES.—“ Tue Ovtook is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
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NOTES 
THE THIMBLE 


Mr. Kruger has given Queen Wilhelmina a thimble for a 
wedding present. 


Wituetmina. Dear Mr. Kruger, how good of you! 
But really, you know, I never sew. 

Mr. KruGer. Madan, it will not be wasted. 
keep ‘‘ the sympathy of Europe” in it ! 


You can 


Lorp DurFertn’s speech at the extraordinary general 
meetiny of the London and Globe Finance Corporation on 
Tuesday points the moral of modern company-manage- 
ment with a force which we would fain hope will at last 
have some effect. Weare not of those who hold Lord 
Dufferin blameless, and we have said so after allowing 
full value to his explanations. He paid for his shares, he 
Says, from which the public will conclude that he paid for 
all his shares, differing in this respect from most of Mr. 
Hooley's titled co-directors, who had their shares given 
them. But it is not enough for Lord Dufferin to tell the 
shareholders that he suffers in pocket along with them. 
The real consideration is whether Lord Dufferin ever 
Seriously asked himself what could be the object of inviting 
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him to be Chairman of a company over whose financial 
operations he was to have no control, and of which he 
apparently had little knowledge. If he did not ask him- 
self that question, then all his long training in diplomacy 
and the motives of humanity have stood him in little 
stead. If he did ask the question, then it still re- 
mains a matter for wonder in what sense he satisfied him- 
self. He knows by this time what his name stood for ; 
he sees in all their nakedness the. kind of operations which 
sheltered under his chairmanship. He is perfectly aware, 
now, that his name and reputation were used as an attrac- 
tion to investors who would hesitate to part with their 
money on the strength of any other name on the directorate. 
To plead, as Lord Dufferin did in effect, that he was no 
decoy but a dupe (if there be any decoying or duping in the 
matter, as the shareholders seem to think), is but a lame 
excuse ; and the weakest step of all is to make common 
cause with the other directors, and the managing director 
whose action and financial operations produced the crisis. 
This is the time to break away from an ill-odoured con- 
nection; for, although the affairs of the Corporation 
should be ultimately straightened out so that no share- 
holder loses a penny, still the essential evil is done, and 
Lord Dufferin owes it to his reputation to show that he 
appreciates the fact, and to cleanse the honour of his rank 
and his class, and all that these stand for in English life, 
from the mud of latter-day finance. 


Tue Duke of Norfolk has committed an indiscretion in 
Rome which he himself probably regrets by this time. In 
his address to the Pope on Tuesday, as the spokesman of 
some nine hundred pilgrims from Britain and the Colonies, 
he permitted himself to express the hope that the new 
century would witness the restoration of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff. Uttered in England or 
any of her colonies, this wish would have been recog- 
nised to be as pious as it was vain ; but, uttered in Rome 
itself, it has been accepted by loyal Italians as a direct 
threat against the present constitution of Italy, attained 
after centuries of civil convulsion and _ bloodshed. 
Moreover, it had a most unfortunate significance in the 
mouth of a notable Englishman, an ex-Minister of the 
Crown, directed as it was against the King and constitu 
tion of a country with which Britain has special ties of 
friendship. Its deliberateness seemed more apparent from 
the fact that not so long since the Duke of Norfolk sturdily 
combated the uninstructed enmity of the Papal Press 
towards Britain in South Africa; and further, from the 
omission of the toast of the King of Italy’s health at a 
banquet to which the Duke expressly invited Lord Currie, 
the British Ambassador. A day or two will amply persuade 
Italy that Britain disavows the Duke’s unconsidered action. 
By this time he will see he has done direct harm to his 
country and his Church, and hindered rather than furthered 
the accomplishment of the desire he so inopportunely ex- 
pressed ; which, for the rest, is sufficiently recognised to 
be impossible. 


Li Hunc CHuaAnc is reported to be in better health, 
which may be taken as a sign that he has succeeded in 
convincing the Chinese Court that some distasteful con- 
dition in the Joint Note must be accepted. All other 
statements, whether from Pekin, which ought to be the 
source of truth, or Shanghai, which is certainly the 
fountain-head of lies, amount in fine to this: that China 
will pursue the course she has ever followed since Europe 
came in contact with her—she will procrastinate, haggle, 
and prevaricate, remaining the same unchangeable China 
she has ever been, persuaded that foreigners are dirt of 
the earth, to be cajoled, cheated, robbed, and killed when 
Opportunity offers, but tolerated—never. Russia si: 
comfortably in her Manchurian arm-chair smiling at the 
German fret and fume, and enjoying the charming view 
through the British open door. Russia alone of all th: 
Powers has succeeded in touching the inner springs o* 
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Chinese life. She has the Oriental talisman. The other 
Powers are, in the eyes of China, but obnoxious heathen, 
who will presently quarrel with one another, whether to 
the point of war or not, time will tell. 


Germany has gained a point in inducing Prince Chun, 
brother of the Emperor, described as an intelligent youth 
of seventeen, to undertake the journey of apology to 
Berlin. The Prince's intelligence will enable him to take 
back to Pekin a new stock of methods of .circumventing 
Europe. The Tsar has hit on the idea of distributing free 
provisions of rice among the poor of Pekin, to be con- 
tinued during the winter, the effect of which will be worth 
many regiments of soldiers to him. Germany’s war-bill 
for the China operations is mounting up, and a Pension 
Bill has been laid before the Reichstag. The debit side 
of her account with China is increased by so much; 
Germany never gives anything for nothing—she cannot 
afford it. Even politics in Germany are framed to pay, 
and China will have to pay in one form or another. 
France makes less show in the international embroilment 
than might have been expected. Perhaps her time is 
coming ; perhaps Japan will have a second advent; it is 
all ‘‘ perhaps,” save for Russia, who sits comfortably at 
home in Manchuria. 


An Anglo-Chinese correspondent writes: The recent 
news from China, that the s.s. Sui-hstang (the German 
pioneer steamer for the Upper Yangtsze navigation) has 
been wrecked while on her maiden voyage at a point in 
the gorges about sixty miles above T’chang, will be read 
with regret by those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of Ssechuan. It may be remembered that Mr. 
Archibald Little, the original pioneer of this run, lately 
sold his last experimental steamer, the Pvoneer, to the 
Admiralty. Then Messrs. Arhnold, Karberg & Co. tried 
their luck with the Sui-hsiang, which they had built at 
Bremerhaven—a seventeen-knot boat. The work being 
pioneer experiment, they tried their ship at the worst time 
of year, when the waters of the Yangtsze are contracted. 
Still a seventeen-knot boat, if properly handled, should go 
through the worst rapids easily. Personally, I advocate a 
mooring chain being picked up at the base of each rapid 
during the low-water season, and let the craft use her 
winch. The next experiment will be of interest, and will, 
I learn, be undertaken by a British syndicate. 


Lorp Curzon is to be congratulated on having held out 
no hopes to those who would force upon the southern 
native States, on behalf of the extremely small number of 
Christian converts who possess any property, a law pre- 
serving to them after their conversion the rights they 
formerly possessed in the joint Hindu family, which is an 
equally social and religious entity. It is even probable 
that such action as he is pressed to take, and former 
administrations in Madras have been persuaded to advise, 
would be in conflict with the spirit of the proclamation of 
the Queen, when the Crown took over the government of 
India, guaranteeing to the natives their customs, laws, 
and religions. A great entertainment has, by the way, 
been given to Lord Curzon at Madras by Sir Ramaswami 
Woodellier, whose small daughter recited passages from 
the Hindu poets, and an ode in praise of the Queen and of 
her present representative. 


Tue Recorder for London must be a very timid man. 
His Grand Jury the other day, moved by the fact that 
twenty-five per cent. of their list were cases of robbery and 
violence, made a written statement to the Recorder. The 
statement was to the effect that they desired to put upon 
record their conviction that a freer application of corporal 
punishment would serve as a wholesome deterrent to the 
class of criminal particularly addicted to this form of 
crime. The answer of the Recorder appears to have been 
by way of gentle admonition for their audacity. He con- 
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sidered it important to remember that there was such g 
thing as public opinion. There is such a thing ; and itjg 
important to remember it. He then stated that great care 
and caution must be exercised, otherwise there might bea 
revulsion of public opinion and judges might lose altogether 
the powers that they now had. A more fatuous miscal. 
culation of the trend of public opinion it would be difficult 
to imagine. Does the Recorder seriously think that the 
public would raise an outcry at the corporal punishment of 
Hooliganism ? If so, it is difficult to see why there hag 
been so much outcry against the moderate punishments 
administered to these pests of society. Further, is not 
the whole jury system based upon the idea of eliciting 
popular opinion? We recommend the Recorder to take 
his courage in both hands and carry out the recommenda. 
tions of his Grand Jury. 


THE snow came and the snow went, and as we write 
Spring is in the air, and the winter seems over and gone, 
Beautiful beyond words was St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
early hours of Tuesday morning. Year in year out the 
ancient pile bears its coat of city grime with meek patience, 
The carved garlands of leaves and roses on its walls hang 
dishonoured in their dustiness ; soot obstructs the petals 
of the flowers, and fills up the graces of the foliage. Sud. 
denly, like an angel in the night, comes the snow, lending 
itself lovingly to every curve and cranny, and the great 
edifice, instead of a hoary remembrancer of time and his 
tory, stands forth like a young bride, hastening into a 
happy future, with nothing behind her worth remembering 
save love. Fronting,Ludgate Hill, it seemed to answer 
the wondering gaze of the passers-by with an assurance 
that this was really St. Paul’s—St. Paul’s in white, St. 
Paul’s glorified by two hours of Nature’s handiwork to a 
beauty that a thousand men, artists, painters, decorators, 
could not bestow in a thousand years of labour. All that 
is being done, by dint of much labour, thought, and 
expense, inside the dome, is as nought to the beauty of 
this one hour’s effort of a frosty sky. Is it transient? 
Yes, but it only goes to give place to other transfigurations 
of sun, and shadow, and rain—each in their kind the per- 
fections after which man strives. 


.THe scheme issued by the Patriotic Commissioners for 
pooling all charitable funds raised for the benefit of soldiers 
and sailors would have been regarded as a hoax but for 
the assurance that it had the signature of the Duke of 
Cambridge as its president. No humourist could have 
more successfully propounded a plan for bringing the 
Commissioners into ridicule. It is proposed, for instance, 
when all the funds have been drawn into the Patriotic net, 
to make illegal the administration or distribution of all 
other funds raised in competition. As the Commissioners 
have lost the confidence of the country, it follows that, 
were their scheme adopted and a whole column were 
wiped out in a single engagement, it would be illegal for 
the public to subscribe a shilling; for it is absolutely 
certain that no sane person would entrust his offerings to 
the tender mercies of the Patriotic Commissioners. The 
hopelessness of their scheme has just been made manifest 
in a peculiar way. The Princess of Wales has issued an 
appeal for further support of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association, and the money is said to be “‘ rolling 
in.” What would happen were the Patriotic Commissioners 
to issue a similar appeal? The public would at once 
reply, “You have a million in your stocking: spend it.” 
Acting with the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association 
are 11,000 voluntary workers engaged in every part of the 
country. How they have done their work is known only 
to those who have worked with them, and yet that is one 
of the little fishes that the big fish desires to swallow, 
because, forsooth, there is a danger of a poor woman here 
and there getting too much and the cost of administration 
is too great. We may be perfectly certain that no poor 
woman will get too much out of the Patriotic Commis- 
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sioners, : ; ; 
ing. But there is too much risk of the wishes of the 


subscribers being set at defiance to give the scheme the 
faintest chance of success. As an example of unblushing 
efrontery, however, it is superb. 


Some unreasonably hostile comment has been evoked 
by the Bishop of Worcester’s request to his clergy that 
they should use the Revised Version in church when 
reading some of the Old Testament lessons. As a matter 
of sentiment, we may prefer to listen to the familiar 
language of the older translation, but from a common- 
sense point of view the Bishop is surely right. The 
yersion of 1611 is perhaps more euphonious and rhythmical, 
yet, after all, that we should have an accurate translation 
isa point of more importance, and many passages of the 

tical books as they stand in the Authorised Version are 
almost unintelligible. We should like to see a much more 
general use of the Revised Version, which represents 
fourteen years’ work of the most eminent scholars, who, 
moreover, adopted the principle of not making a single 
change except when, on a second revision, at least two- 
thirds of their number thought a change absolutely neces- 
sary. It is obvious enough that the science of philology 
and textual criticism have not stood still in the last two 
aoda half centuries, whilst the oldest known MS. of the 
Bible was discovered only in 1859. So far, the revisers’ 
labours have not been properly appreciated, but they may 
take comfort in the thought that a dislike precisely similar 
to that now manifested to their translation was shown to 
the version of 1611 when it first appeared. 


“PROGRESS”? AND THE PILGRIM 


Tae word progress has figured largely in the newspapers 
and magazines of late in connection with the advent of a 
new century. Much research has been expended on the 
conditions of man’s existence a hundred years ago, and 
many interesting contrasts, aided by pictorial illustration, 
have been drawn between things as they were and things 
asthey are. The constant deduction has been : See how 
we have progressed. Progress has been proved by the 
comparison of a stage-coach on its fourteen-day journey 
fom London to Edinburgh, with an express train which 
takes but little over eight hours. The electric telegraph, 
the penny post, the modern ironclad, the Mauser rifle, and 
the Twopenny Tube have all been called in to bear witness 
to our progress, and there must be few readers who do 
not consider themselves to have progressed so as to stand 
onamuch higher plane of civilisation than did their fore- 
fathers. But there is another side to the question; and 
there may be some profit in drawing attention to it, even 
ifwe disturb the complacency of the facile chronicler and 
the easy reader. 

And, first, what is progress? If it be mere motion 
onwards, we simply progress by the passage of time. 
But if the word is used, as in fact it appears to be, with 
the sense of advancement towards higher ends and better 
things, then a little inquiry as to what progress essentially 
is, or is not, may end in our enlightenment as to the proper 
means of applying to these objects our ever-extending 
iscoveries of the powers of Nature. For, as Professor 
Huxley long ago pointed out, the essential distinction of 
ourage from those before lies in scientific discovery and 
ts increasing adaptation to human existence. To bring 

question to an issue at once, let us ask, for ex- 
ample, in what the Twopenny Tube represents pro- 
§tess? The obvious answer is that it saves time and money 
tothe individual. If it sets free so much time and money 
fot worthy objects, doubtless it enables the individual man 
‘o progress, But before we conclude that such is the case, 
let us look a little closer. Ona wet day a man who lives 
in Bayswater, say, may leave his breakfast-table, and in 
véminutes be lowered by electric lift sixty feet into the 
bowels of the earth, take his seat in an electric train, and 
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be whirled along in an artificially ventilated and artificially 
lighted tunnel for twenty minutes, be raised to the street 
level at the Mansion House, and in another five minutes 
be deep in his business affairs. For the purposes-of any- 
thing that can be rationally called progress, what has this 
man gained? If he be, as seems probable, a thing of earth 
and air, what are his legs for, his eyes, his lungs? Very 
evidently he would be much happier and healthier if he could 
taste somewhat of his natural conditions between house 
and office. But the press of human affairs in the streets has 
become too great for him, and as he sees no way of 
removing underground the horses and the dogs and the 
dust and dirt of the city, he betakes himself there, 
inventing a method of subterranean locomotion. He calls 
this progress. Does it not seem progress of the crab 
kind? Turn to our forefather on his fourteen-day journey 
by stage-coach to Edinburgh a hundred years ago. His 
journey is long; but is that not the free and blessed air 
which fills his lungs ; is that not mother Nature all about 
him; is there anything in his conditions to hurt or 
stultify him physically or morally? Is he not, on the 
contrary, able to profit in fullest measure by the sources 
of all knowledge and health? It may be possible te 
evolve in time a Twopenny Tube type of man: a being of 
big head, attenuated legs, shrunken lungs, and mycpic 
eyes; but will he represent progress, or is our contention 
justified that a necessary concomitant of all progress is ° 
an increase in physical well-being? Meanwhile, most 
evidently the present-day man is solving one of his latter- 
day problems—the over-population of cities—by leaving 
the upper air to the cattle who serve him, and himselé 
burrowing in the earth. 
And this leads to another anomaly of so-called pro- 
gress. A most imposing set of statistica! tables might be 
drawn up about the Lancashire of to-day. They would 
show the number of tons of cotton spun and woven in a 
year; they would represent the land as traversed by 
railways and intersected by canals; they would set forth 
the population and its annual increase; and they could 
be annotated in the time-honoured way with hoary phrases 
such as ‘‘ busy hives of industry,” ‘‘a contented people,” 
‘*the peaceful conquests of commerce,” and many such 
another. They would say nothing of the vitiated atmo- 
sphere in which no bird can sing, the polluted streams 
where no fish can live, the piggish herding of humanity, 
the empty churches, the rampant orgies of the half- 
holiday. In the reign of Elizabeth the greater 
part of Lancashire was moor and forest-land, and 
Shakespeare was writing his plays. In the matter of 
essential progress of humanity towards any end that is 
worth progressing to, what advance have we made upon 
Shakespeare and his fellows? Certainly we have much 
increased our scientific knowledge. When we are strickem 
by illness we no longer draw the curtains of our beds close 
and increase our disease, as did the Elizabethans. Wecan 
telegraph for the doctor, and pay him by cheque, which 
they could not do. But are we living up to the measure © 
of our fuller knowledge? Do we fulfil the responsibilities 
which that greater knowledge imposes upon us? For cer- 
tain it is that with our ampler possibilities we are dwelling 
in abject content among evils which we know how to 
cure and they did not. Knowledge unapplied is not 
progress. Twopenny tubes for humans and free air for 
cattle is not progress. Repulsive pit-heaps, sewage- 
befouled streams, chemical-poisoned brooks, and workers 
debased and unsexed, like the women nail-makers, do not 
constitute progress. The human mind and the humane 
endeavour are not keeping pace with the human machine. 
Print a penny newspaper for a halfpenny and make it pay, 
and the world will ring with your renown. You can even 
make the Twopenny Tube seem the way to salvation. 
Yet it is mere machinery and finance, not progress at 
all unless bent and applied to moral advancement. There 
seems a complacent consensus of belief that morality 
comes with dividends and electricity is spiritual food. 


. 
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But Confucius, and Buddha, and Moses, and Socrates, 
and Dante, and Shakespeare died a long while ago, and 
though none of them travelled by twopenny tubes or 
imagined microbes, they discovered truths for us which 
we have not yet set ourselves seriously to explore or 
profit by. By all means let us make the most of 
our science ; let us imagine that the universe is ultimately 
stateable as a fact and pursue our investigations to that 
end ; let us get into communication with Mars ; construct 
flying machines for fine days and penny tubes for foul ; 
eat chemical food, and invent a brain-machine to save us 
the trouble of thinking. None of those achievements will 
be progress unless we are equally eager for moral advance- 
ment; and it is abundantly evident that while the world 
rejoices to-day in a thousand physical amenities unknown 
to the wisest of the ancients, it has always present within 
its society every form of debasement and evil known in 
past times. To reduce these is the task of true progress, 
to the importance and necessity of which our exultations 
in science are greatly blinding us. Like Christian, we 
journey amid strange events and measure our progress 
by what meets our eyes ; unlike him, we get no nearer any 
celestial haven, trying to satisfy our minds with vain 
marvels, and still our aspirations with vaunts of further 
wonder. 


ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION 


Ir has struck many observers as odd that whilst law, 
medicine, and the Church have seen the necessity for 
organisation, the scholastic profession has so long 
remained a mass of disconnected atoms, each apparently 
rushing through space towards an unknown goal, and, 
like the atoms of Lucretius, each with its own C/inamen. 
The only order in this medley is brought about by the 
various public examinations, which have attracted their 
own systems of planets to revolve around them. The 
well-meant effort of Thring to convene a Headmasters’ 
Conference was met at first with chilly contempt, and has 
in the long run produced a body not remarkable for con- 
sistency or point in their deliberations, and of little or no 
practical use. But although there is as yet no pro- 
fessional union of those engaged in education, there 
are three sectional bodies of growing weight—the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers, the Association 
of Headmasters, and the Assistant Masters’ Association. 
The first of these, although theoretically it is as an organi- 
sation all that could be desired, is mainly and in effect a 
trades union. The other two should have much influence 
on the national education in future. Both societies have 
suffered from the fact that those schools which consider 
themselves in the forefront of the profession are apt to 
look with disfavour on anything they do not originate 
themselves. But in both cases these schools have been 
drawn into union, as they saw the foolishness of punctilio 
in a matter of life and death, and they stand stronger 
to-day than ever they did before. It cannot be helped 
that in some degree each section has its peculiar interests. 
But on the whole each party is coming to see the wisdom 
of making reasonable concessions, and the two societies 
are slowly but surely gravitating together for the good of 
both. The assistants, for all their genuine grievances, 
are helped to remember that the real object of both is the 
efficiency of the schools. On the other hand, the head- 
masters need a reminder no less, that they have never set 
themselves to remedy any of the most flagrant abuses of 
the profession. 

Amongst the objects which both societies have in view 
are: (1) A real system of education whereby every part 
of the country may be provided with efficient schools to 
suit its needs; (2) improvement of methods of teaching 
by meetings, discussions, and demonstrations ; (3) raising 
the standard of the profession by using a rigorous test 
for those who wish to become teachers, and, as a first step 
towards this, registration. It is hoped that the registers of 
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efficient schools and teachers, which were provided for 
the last Education Bill, will serve as a test and an j 
towards improvement. In addition, the assistants 
urging as strongly as they can that promotion shoulg he 
made according to merit, not by favour, and especially ng 
according to the present disastrous system, by the testy 
holy orders. In spite of the law, no one is appointed hey 
to any of the great public schools unless he be a cler,. 
man—that is, headmasters are selected, not from the 
whole profession, but from one-eighth of it. No one noy 
need wonder that our scholastic ‘‘ leaders” dare not, » 
cannot, lead. 


MR. WHITAKER WRIGHT ADJOURN 


One concludes that, on the whole, it is a wonderful worl, 
One concludes also that the mildest and least offensiy 
creature in nature is the person who has put his money inty 
shares. A corporation called the London and Globe—g 
connection with fire insurance—came, it appears, to some. 
thing resembling grief about Christmastide. In any cag 
the price of its shares went down with a wallop. For th 
next few days the morning, evening, and weekly papey 
had much to say. There was a marquis in the case4 
very amiable margquis—and there was Mr. Whitaker 
Wright. The Stock Exchange and its purlieus and th 
great public at large were all agog. People said, as th 
clown says in the pantomime, ‘‘ Here we are again”~ 
Wright, Hooley, Dufferin and Ava, De la Warr. Aftera 
great deal of chatter and much lifting up of hands the Press 
took thought, and remembered that in the circumstances 
there would have to be an extraordinary general meeting, 
And the Press entreated shareholders to turn up in their 
thousands and read Mr. Whitaker Wright—not to say th 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava—a lesson. All manner of 
rumours were afloat as to what might happen as to th 
sinister designs of parties either immediately or indirectly 
concerned, and the Press said, ‘‘Go to the meeting ; take 
heed of nothing in the way of soft sawder, and insist upon 
a winding up.” So that persons with a nose for lively 
meetings scented an exhilarating hour or so at the Cannon 
Street Hotel. For our own part, we hied ourselves City. 
ward on Wednesday morning last by way of the Twopenny 
Tube. There was unpleasantness in the air. The trains 
appeared to be sadly overcrowded. And everybody ap 
peared to get out at the Bank. In train and lift each ma 
looked into the other man’s stern features, and said to 
himself, ‘‘I perceive that this person has more or less 
his little all in the London and Globe.” 

The meeting was timed for twelve noon. By half-past 
ten we were on the spot, inasmuch as we had had notice 
from a competent financier that we should never get it 
unless we went three hours before the time. The Canno 
Street Hotel is nothing to look at, especially in the kindof 
fog which hung over it on Wednesday morning. Thereis 
a corridor leading to the ‘‘Grand Staircase.” Thereis 
a carpet on the ‘‘ Grand Staircase,” which carpet, by th 
way, is protected from the profane heels. of comm 
shareholders by a top dressing of sacking. Oa the 
first landing there are policemen and the ‘Great Hall’ 
At ten-thirty we presented our card to the intelliget 
constabulary. They said, ‘Are you a shareholder?” 
We replied, ‘‘ What ho!” and were immediately ad- 
mitted. Possibly ‘‘ What ho!” was the password of the 
occasion; for we gather that the representatives @ 
sundry important prints, who came later, had considet 
able difficulty in getting in. At the Press table ther 
were ample supplies of blotting paper. One had leisutt 
to look round the “‘ Great Hall.” It is a handsome meer 
schaum-coloured chamber with chandeliers and a couple 
of galleries. Right and left of us the male and femal 
shareholders in the London and Globe Finance Corpor 
tion, Limited, had already begun to assemble, and for th 
next hour and a half they went on assembling. Takidg 


them in the lump, they appeared to be a pretty middliog 
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dass—shopkeepers, farmers, City clerks who had asked 
for an hour off, widows and elderly married ladies who 
had brought with them pocket-handkerchiefs lest a little 
weeping might be required. At eleven o'clock or there- 
ts a gentleman possessed of all the appearances of a 
k messenger brought in three silver-gilt candlesticks 
with lighted wax candles in them, and set them on the 
directorial table. Clearly the London and Globe was 
determined to die genteelly. By eleven-thirty the 
hall had become crowded and the Press table was full to 
overflowing. There are two clocks in the ‘‘Great Hall” 
which everybody watched. And when the two clocks had 
t both hands on the figure twelve there was a howl of 
“Time!” Then the doors behind the directorial table 
ed, and sundry persons of no account filed into the 
all. Close behind them came the Marquis of Dufferin 
aod Ava, a leanish, brownish gentleman with the face of 
4 Vandyke, white hair and a white pointed beard and 
moustache. Behind him waddled, in spectacles, with his 
customary jowl, Mr. Whitaker Wright. The Marquis set 
himself opposite the middle candle. There were roars of 
applause. Mr. Whitaker Wright set himself to the right of 
the Marquis. There were roars of applause mingled witha 
fairly pronounced undercurrent of booing. The Marquis put 
on his pince-nez. Mr. Whitaker Wright swallowed his 
spittle in well-dissembled perturbation. A Mr. Dealtry, 
blushing feebly, read the notice convening the meeting in 
inaudible tones. Then the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava made 
a speech and offered a personal explanation (vide daily 
papers). Speech and explanation went down remarkably well. 
By the time the Marquis had arrived at his peroration, which 
consisted of an acknowledgment of the generosity and 
goodheartedness of his ‘* fellow-shareholders,” there was 
nota dry eye in the hall. Even the Press wept. Then came 
the turn of Mr. Whitaker Wright, who arose with a glass 
of water at his lips, and proceeded to give the Press some- 
thing hot and strong. Amid continual interruptions he 
explained that his Aladdin’s palace was a poor place 
built before the London and Globe came into existence, 
and to take him by his talk one would have imagined that 
he had rooms over a fishmonger’s shop at Godalming. 
And when the shouting became very fierce indeed, Mr. 
Whitaker Wright remarked, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
you will rejoice to hear that in order to bring the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation once more into a satis- 
factory position, I am myself advancing it £250,000 
out of my own private fortune.” The ladies and gentle- 
men rejoiced, and listened to Mr. Whitaker Wright very 
carefully and with growing enthusiasm for the next twenty 
minutes. ‘‘The claims against you,” continued Mr. 
Whitaker Wright, ‘‘are about to be paid in full. By this 
time next week the scheme for settlement will have been 
completed, and I ask you to adjourn this meeting till this 
time next week. There is not a bad egg in the basket.” 
In the long run, Mr. Whitaker Wright sat down amid 
astorm of applause—which no doubt relieved him greatly. 
A Mr. Seal, who sat at the Press table, and who it appears 
is not a journalist at all but a barrister, then arose 
suddenly and suggested that, in view of all that had 
happened, it would not be a bad idea if Mr. Whitaker 
Wright and the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava were 
assisted in their forthcoming seven days’ deliberations by 
a“ consultative committee.” ‘‘ Our directors have brought 
us to something of a pass,” said Mr. Seal in effect, 
“and it occurs to me that they might be glad of a little 
counsel in their attempt to get us out of it.” But the 
assembled London and Globe shareholders would have 
nothing to do with Mr. Seal. They howled ‘‘No, no,” 
“Sit down,” and ‘‘ Good afternoon, Mr. Seal,” till the 
Welkin rang, and when Mr. Seal’s amendment as to a 
consultative committee was put to the vote not a hand 
Was raised in its favour. 
So that Mr. Whitaker Wright adjourned. We went 
home, glad at heart to think that Mr. Whitaker Wright 
had such a large “‘ private fortune.” 
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ODE TO THE “DAILY NEWS” 


MY DEAR Daily News, — 
You have always been a remarkable paper. 
You were started, I believe, by Mr. Charles Dickens. 
You are on the brink of being ended by a number of gentlemen 
Whose names somehow do not stick in my memory. 
For years I have purchased you every morning, 
Not with a view to perusing your leader, literary or other columns, 
But simply in the hope of finding on page ten, 
Under the head 
Of “ Printers, Pressmen, Canvassers,” 
A soft job. 
My dear Daily News, 
Though this is a hopeless quest, 
I shall continue to take you, 
And may some day be rewarded. 
Meanwhile I understand 
That all of a sudden 
You have dropped out of the hands of sane Liberalism 
Into the hands of Little-Englandism. 
How you could do it so quickly passes my comprehension. 
But I understand that whereas on Thursday 
You were still Cook, 
On Friday 
You became Lehmann, Massingham, and Harold Spender. 
Of course these gentlemen have not “taken on” as yet ; 
But their views are well known, 
And while they are pulling themselves together for the grand effort 
of their lifetime, 
Their opinions will no doubt be ably set forward 
By Mr. Alderman Peter Clayden. 
Methinks I trace Mr. Alderman Peter Clayden’s hand 
In yesterday’s leader, 
Which was full of pretty adjectives, 
Such as “ Contemptible,” “ Despicable,” “ Mean,” “ Odious,” &s. 
That leader also set down Lord Beaconsfield 
For “an Imperialist of the worst type,” 
And gave away Little Liberalism 
By the portentous statement 
That “ every Liberal is asking in his prayers 
For one hour of Gladstone now.” 
Does it not strike you, 
My dear Daily News, 
That Cook would have known better 
Than to use the adjectives I have quoted, 
Than to call Disraeli an Imperialist “ of the worst type ” 
(Even though it be true), 
And than to make rash statements 
Calculated to lead one to infer 
That Liberalism is praying for the impossible ? 
Barring the leader in question 
You appear to remain pretty much where you were. 
You tell us, no doubt with truth, 
That you still have the LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY Literal 
NEWSPAPER. 
The question is 
How long are you going to keep it? 
Other questions occur to one : 
For example, is Mr. Lehmann a Scot? 
A contributor to Punch, a rowing coach, or a journalist? 
Was he ever in the Cambridge boat ? 
Can he run a daily paper ? 
Does he like Mr. Massingham, and Mr. Harold Spender? 
Is he sure that he would love Mr. Kruger and Mr. Henry 
Labouchere ' 
If he knew them intimately ? 
Likewise, what is going to become of Mr. Cook ? : 
Who is going to find £250,000 to start a new paper for him? 
Will he be asked to edit the Daily Mai/, the Express, or the 
Chronicle ? 
If so, what will become of the present editors 
Of these excellent organs ? 
Further, 
Would it not be advisable for the present proprietors of you 
To spend a pleasant morning with the proprietors of the Chronicle 
Before deciding as to the exact lines of policy 
Which should be pursued by Messrs. Lehmann, Massingham, and 
Harold Spender ? 
Anyway, my dear Daz/y News, you appear to be in for it. 
However, keep a stiff upper lip, 
And remember the pro- Boer saying to the effect 
That Heaven made Massinghams and the Devil made Cooks 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


De Wet and the Cape Raid 


Tue Cape Raid develops slowly, and its only satisfac- 
tory feature so far for Britain is the splendid response 
which the Cape has made to the call for Volunteers. Lord 
Kitchener is no babbler by telegraph, and prefers only to 
record things done. But his scheme is fairly plain. It is 
to keep shepherding De Wet from hole to corner, with 
General Knox ever between him and the Orange River, so 
that Cape Colony can never be reached. By the aimless- 
ness of the roving bands at the Cape, and their futility so 
far, it appears quite clearly that De Wet is overdue. If 
they linger much longer they may find their return journey 
very difficult, if not impossible. Meantime, while 
the much-needed horses and men are being collected, 
it must not be forgotten that Lord Kitchener is 
facing a problem such as no modern general has had 
to solve. Most noteworthy is the silence of the Press 
strategists at home, but not so grateful is the silence 
of the Government as to what the demands of Lord 
Kitchener really are, and the measures taken to satisfy 
them. Are we waiting once again till some backward 
stroke of fortune compels us to a great effort, or are we, 
in this official silence, doing what is necessary, and some- 
what more than necessary, to ensure quick and complete 
success? If Lord Kitchener is not being immediately 
supplied with the mounted men for which he asks, Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Salisbury must be prepared for a storm 
ef public indignation. The public is wearied of the war 
and fails to recognise any reason for delay, if delay there 
be, in providing the force needed to bring it to a speedy 
close. Europe begins again to throw badinage at us; it 
would be deplorable if the War Office had again relapsed 
into self-contented ineptitude. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier as ‘‘ Mediator ”’ 


{t is safe to say that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has no sym- 

pathy with the suggestion which has come from Canada 
this week with much drum-beating that he should act as 
mediator between Briton and Boer, and end by arbitration 
the present struggle in South Africa. The day for arbitra- 
tion passed long ago, and neither Sir Wilfrid Laurier nor 
any living man, however well equipped, could exact better 
terms for the conquered than British statesmen are waiting 
to accord. The war can cease in one way only—in sub- 
mission. Self-government and such a measure of race- 
_blind freedom as Canada enjoys will then follow just as 
_Speedily as the way is clear. Interference in the mean- 
while from however well-meaning a quarter is not only 
futile, it is mischievous. 


India 


The chief news from India relates to the raising of 
five native regiments for employment in certain colonies 
hitherto held by Line battalions, which means practically 
an addition of five regiments to the effective strength of 
the home army. The telegrams state that colonial service 
is not unpopular with native troops, or, as we presume is 
meant, with some of our native troops. The statement 
is hardly true of all. This is the first practical step taken 
after much rather vague talk by certain persons, and in 
certain quarters in the Indian Press, in the direction of 
what has been called “the Army of Imperial Federation.” 


The Commonwealth 


Sir J. R. Dickson, the Federal Minister of Defence, has, 
we lament to say, died at Sydney. As the representative of 
Queensland in London last year in the matter of the 
Commonwealth Bill, his championship of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council cost him a temporary 
exclusion from the meetings of his fellow delegates, and 
his abandonment by Mr. Chamberlain was accepted as a 
: Zteat victory for Mr. Barton. His recent acceptance, 
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however, of a knighthood through the former, and of a 
portfolio from the latter, goes to show the ami 
spirit in which the Commonwealth was finally inaugurateg, 
The Free Trade campaign of Mr. Reid and his party ig 
said to be making great progress even in Melbourne, the 
stronghold of the Protectionist. Under the Constitution 
the State tariffs must remain undisturbed for a consider. 
able period to come. But it is becoming increasingly 
probable that the Leader of the Opposition will have g 
sound basis for his discussions with Sir Wilfrid Laurier on 
the Canadian Premier’s arrival in Sydney. 


JOHN DAVIS ALLEN 


Ir the death of Mr. Davis Allen on Sunday last of a complicatiog 
of disorders, directly produced by a life of too strenuous intellectual 
effort—if such a death means little to the ordinary Briton, the 
irony of it may sadden, it need not surprise, us. On the stage 9 
real life the considerable man, as the author of “ Obiter Dicta” 
reminds us, is too often condemned to speak his part without 
applause, while the gallery sucks its oranges or reads its halfpenny 
paper. And Mr. Allen’s part was not lime-litten and his goods 
were not of the kind that commonly find their way into the shop 
window. “Ah! take the cash and let the credit go,” says Omar, 
But John Davis Allen was indifferent even to the credit, and asked 
for his services chiefly the wages of going on and continuing to 
serve. He was a thinker, but his thoughts are neatly labelled 
with the names of others ; he was a writer, and on his writings 
the iniquity of oblivion does of scatter its poppy, for their 
influence is far-reaching, but the penalty of the anonymous rests 
onthem. Master of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, a member of 
the curious exclusive little Speculative Society of Edinburgh ina 
notable year which sent out Mr. R. B. Haldane and others of 
heavy metal, ‘he was a scholar and a ripe and good one,” a 
philosophic student of history, but this quality in him was 
reserved for those intimates who found his talk so stimulating, or 
was distilled without his name into the pages of weekly or quarterly 
review. In days when generals pay passionate attention to war 
correspondents, and great ladies send descriptions of their dresses 
to the papers or graciously contribute paragraphs from country. 
house parties to the weekly letters of lady journalists, the quiet 
work of such a man is apt to pass unnoticed. 

But what a work it sometimes is! For let us come now to 
matters of which we perceive the effect though not the hand which 
achieved. Mr. Davis Allen was among the earliest if not the 
first who consistently preached the gospel of Imperialism on a 
practical basis. He died at forty-nine, and he had spent 
the thinking years of his life in studying the problems of 
the Empire in many corners of the world, but notably in 
South Africa. When the South African Association was formeé 
he was one of its founders and guiding spirits, and flung himself 
into the work of informing the opinion of the country with extra: 
ordinary energy and zeal. He delivered hundreds of lectures ; he 
wrote hundreds of pamphlets; he carried people with him, 
in especial people ostensibly hostile ; and even when he failed to 
get an audience in agreement with him, he never failed to capture 
its respect, for he believed in his message, and his intellect was 
pellucid, frank, veracious. He was in touch with others who 
shared his faith in Canada, South Africa, Australia ; while at 
home he so trained and informed his juniors that, if his work 
continues, it must be transacted by his pupils. 

In the summer of 1899 his work took memorable shape, when 
he went to Canada as the representative of the Imperial South 
African Association. No one then thought of the South African 
question as concerning in any practical way the Canadian and 
Australasian peoples. A born missionary, shrewdly understand- 
ing men, infinitely active, he did a great deal to convince 
the leading statesmen of Canada that the issue at stake was 
Imperial. He made converts of many, and statesmen and popular 
opinion were presently at one, in a purpose which is written in the 
history of our Empire. 

There let us leave him. He died because he insisted on taking 
part in the General Election, against the solemn warnings 
entreaties of physician and friends. He felt he was needed, and 
he who never complained shall have no complaints made for 
him. He died fighting the cause to which he devoted his life, 
and his work remains : 


Be it written 

That all I wrought 
Was for Britain 

In deed and thought. 
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FINANCE 
WANTED—HONESTY IN THE CITY 


Tue honest man may well feel impelled to despair of the 
City when year after year it is possible to indulge in 
speculative schemes involving the losses of millions of 
money, and little or nothing is done to protect the public. 
Worse, when men of honoured name and high standing 
childishly and without a full grasp of their responsibility 
jend themselves to the promoter for the furtherance of his 
ends. Such occasions as the Globe Finance crash call for 
plain speaking. We gave to Lord Dufferin the measure 
of sympathy due to him in our issue of last week. 
We admit that those who have endeavoured to wreck 
the Globe Company and its subsidiaries have not 
been inspired by worthy motives—that their object 
was exactly similar to those who controlled and 
directed the companies, the satisfaction of the greed of gain. 
But there are many reasons for serious consideration of 
the position as disclosed by this Globe fiasco. The ap- 
palling thing is that men of very high standing can sell 
themselves to the City financier for what they must suspect 
can be no other object than to act as the gilded bait for 
miserable gudgeons among the public. Is it worthy or 
honest—is it not contemptible and paltry, to put the best 
face upon it? We can well understand that the man of 
straightforward dealings is disgusted with these develop- 
ments of the joint-stock company world. There is not, 
and never was, any excuse for Lord Dufferin, and we 
are bound to regard him as fully as blameworthy for the 
losses of so many of the public as the most reckless of the 
financiers with whom he happened to be associated, and 
whose methods he openly avows he did not understand. 

To be perfectly frank, and not to mince language, there 
has been enough of this ‘‘ guinea-pig” business. The 
names of these gentlemen of high standing, such as the 
Marquis of Dufferin, may serve to give a respectable 
appearance to the boards of directors upon which they 
sit, but they have not more than the slightest influence in 
checking reckless financial methods or the dissipation of 
public money. Indeed, they are the most dangerous 
feature in the company world, for they tend to quiet 
healthy public suspicion. When a crash comes the com- 
pany affected is patched together somehow under the 
shelter of these directors’ personalities. Such men as 
Lord Dufferin make no pretence to know the financial 
tricks of the City, and take very little pains to 
learn. It is not legitimate business. Every farthing 
which they receive is nothing more nor less, in 
our view, than a bribe, for on their own confession 
they admit that, from the business standpoint, their 
services are worth nothing. We had the lesson in 
the Hooley smash; we have it again in this Whitaker 
Wright fiasco, and we shall have it again somewhere 
else in the course of the next year or two. Yet the 
law does nothing to attempt to check this method of 
company work, lest, forsooth, the good principle of joint- 
stock enterprise may be in danger ! 

Into the history of the Glebe Company and its sub- 
sidiary ventures it is not necessary to go at any great 
length. The enormous losses which the public endured 
over the job-lot of such concerns as were afterwards amal- 
gamated as the Standard Exploration Company, the losses 
in connection with the latter concern, the decline in the 
nominal values of companies like the Nickel Corporation, 
he Caledonian Copper Company, and so on, need scarcely 
be discussed. Frankly, we do not think that such losses 
would be possible, or that such methods as those employed 
by the Globe Finance Corporation could endure, did not men 
of the standing of Lord Dufferin lend their influence to 
the undertakings. There is the weak spot in the practice 
of our company world. A gentleman of position thinks to 
Supplement his income, and goes into the City. What 
inquiries he makes it seems to matter little ; we presume 
he does make some kind of inquiry. But he knows the 
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worth of the services which he offers, and if he is straight- 
forward, as Lord Dufferin is straightforward, he practically 
admits that they are worth nothing. He possesses a more 
or less valuable asset in his title and name. It may he 
worth only a trifle, for ‘‘ guinea-pigs” are cheap enough, 
or, if backed by such credentials as those of Lord Dufferin, 
whom all men have been taught to honour, then it is worth 
very much. To whom? To the possessor of the name 
and title, to the promoter, or the public? We will leave 
the public to answer the question for themselves. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
West Africans 


THE public cannot be too strongly urged, if they are determined 
to support the West African gambling market, to buy only those 
shares that have some substantial backing or the probability of 
something tangible in the way of assets. There are very many 
shares that have neither. The view inthe market now is that the 
gamble will proceed apace next account, for several of the special 
settlements will be out of the way, and the liquidation of those 
accounts which were connected with the Westralian failures will 
have been effected. It cannot be too strongly pointed out that in 
nearly every case this is a gamble purely and simply, and that 
present prices are in no way justified. The market may hoist 
them higher, and thus the need for caution in buying is very 
great, for if anything caused a slump it would be decidedly severe. 
Among the most hopeful speculations of this market are Wassaus 
and Gold Coast Amalgamated ; also British Gold Coasts, Fanti 
Consols and Corporations, West African Gold Trusts, and 
Taquahs. These all seem to be pretty well backed and to have 
something substantial about them. Ifa speculator is caught with 
them in his hands, at all events he may hope for a revival in the 
shares some day, which is more than can be said for most of the 
shares on offer. We hope that we have made it clear, therefore, 
that to buy West Africans is a gamble, but that if the public must 
gamble, and presumably the rise is not yet over, it is well to buy 
such shares as are mentioned above. 


Kaffirs 


The Kaffir market is giving undoubted signs that it is im-« 
possible to squeeze it much further. The liquidation which followed 
the recent disasters in the Westralian market, involving the sale 
of many Kaffir shares, caught the group at an inopportune moment, 
for the prolongation of the war was not a good point, and the 
South African news generally was very gloomy. Still, prices are 
at such an absurdly low level in many cases that we can but urge 
investors to think over the attractions of the best shares. It is, of 
course, a case of “backing the Government”; the single really 
adverse possibility at the present time is that we may be ousted 
from South Africa! If we do not believe in that contingency, 
then prices are at such a level that investors who buy the best 
shares can well afford to wait for months. When the reaction 
comes it will be very sharp, and prices of the best shares will 
quickly go to a prohibitive level. It is wearisome, in all proba- 
bility, to keep dinning into the ears of our readers that this is the 
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time to buy Kaffirs, but there are the facts. When the improve- 
ment will set in it is impossible to say, just as it is impossible to 
say when the military operations will be over. The chief point is 
that the best shares are very cheap, even taking into consideration 
the adverse circumstances of the present. Those with means and 
patience, and a speculative turn of mind, can do well by buying and 
paying for Rand Mines, Goldfields, or East Rands. Among the big 
dividend-payers we have bargains in Bonanzas, Crown Reefs, Fer- 
reiras, Geldenhuis Estates, Heriots, Jumpers, Primroses, and 
others. Among the more speculative ventures little harm can 
come in buying such as Knight’s Deeps, Knight Centrals, Rand 
Victorias, or Nigel Deeps. There, then, we have three classes of 
shares, from which speculators and investors may take their choice 
with little fear as to ultimate results. 


Westralians to Buy 


The Westralian market is all to pieces. The settlement which 
is now in progress will, however, pass off in all probability without 
the many failures expected at one time being realised, even though 
differences are heavy. Unfortunately the bad management methods 
in the past have frightened the public, but after recent exposures 
perhaps methods may be improved. At any rate, there are shares 
which are cheap enough at present prices. Ivanhoes, for instance, 
are promising, and the mine nowadays seems to be “run straight.” 
Then, again, Boulder Perseverances and Great Boulders seem to 
offer decided attractions. Among the more speculative shares 
there are Associated Northern Blocks, Boulder Main Reefs, and 
Cosmopolitans, all of which are likely to see higher prices. During 
the present depression it would be well to buy and put shares away, 
in expectation of the rally that is inevitable as soon as the wreckage 
in the market has been cleared away. Whether or not the adverse 
rumours in regard to Lake Views are well founded we need not 
discuss here ; but as there is likely to be a stiff fight ere long for 
the control of the mine, and some violent discussion on manage- 
ment methods, it is probably best not to buy Lake Views, in spite 
of the severe fall. 

Home Rails 


Next week we shall be receiving the first of the Home Railway 
dividends, and it is probable that neither these nor the dividends 
that will follow in July next will be very reassuring. In the latter 
half of the year, however, provided that traffics keep up, we should 
undoubtedly have a considerable improvement. The dividends 
that will be announced before next Saturday comprise those of 
the Great Eastern, Great Central, and the Metropolitan com- 
panies. They will not arouse much interest, except, perhaps, the 
first-named. The Great Central is going through a transition 
stage, is still losing ground, and traffics this half-year are not very 
brilliant. But once the corner is turned the recovery in the 
securities of this line will be marked. A new system, it should 


be developing normal traffic at a time when most other 
companies are feeling the pinch of declining trade. Thus, 


when the improvement sets in, the company should do better 
relatively than many other concerns. Between this and then, 
however, there are probably further difficulties to face. Only the 
public should bear in mind that in a few months’ time it may be 
advisable to begin to inquire carefully into the position of the 
company. As regards the underground lines, it is a question now 
whether electric traction is to save them. The many electrical 
railway enterprises now mooted may damage prospects still 
further, if they ever reach the construction stage ; but fortunately 
the lessons of the Central London and some other lines may tend 
to damp the ardour of investors in supporting some of these new 
concerns. Certainly our warnings as to the Central London are 
being justified by results. The question of vibration is to be 
seriously considered by a Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade, and there is the risk of considerable compensation to 
householders en route. Further, it will probably be found that our 
pessimistic views as to heavy expenditure and depreciation charges 
will be fully justified, and the shares certainly seem high enough 
even now. Looking elsewhere for the chance of a rally, the posi- 
tion of the South-Eastern and Brighton lines is not at present very 
attractive. But presently the South-Eastern and the Chatham will 
begin to reap the advantages of the amalgamation and the saving 
in expenditure, and the Brighton to gain from the enormous out- 
lay which has been such a deadweight of late. However, the 
market in Home Rails is very apathetic just now, and it will take 
A fair amount of good news to wake it up. 


Australian Banking 


Although, thanks to the drought, Australia is still in the wood, 
it would seem that she can see the open country, and that is some- 
thing to shout about. So far we have been quite right in our 
advice, now considerably more than eighteen months old, to keep 
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an eye on Australia and her bank and land shares. Most Of the 
reconstructed banks, the sorry relics of the great crash, are no, 
on their feet, some are quite vigorous, and have anticipated th 
deposit payments to British creditors that were not due for sever 
years to come. There seems to have been more demand fy, 
banking accommodation during the past year, but still there js, 
large amount of latent wealth needing an outlet. Of course, to, 
considerable extent, the fall in the price ‘of wool will be a by 
thing for the new Commonwealth, but the harvests are Promising 
and during the next few months, at least, trade promises to 
brisk. All this is good for the banks, and we still look with som 
confidence for a further revival of Australian trade, in spite of th 
present inconveniences of the late drought. 


Hints to Investors 


The Russian Finance Ministry is performing a good servi 
to British investors in keeping a sharp eye upon some of th 
doubtful enterprises emanating from promoters in this country, 
and supposed to be concerned with developments of Russia 
industries. We referred last May to the absurd statements of 
Mr. E. T. Hooley in regard to the Siberian Goldfields Develop. 
ment Company. The Russian Finance Ministry has now repy. 
diated the company ; it will have none of it, regards its methods 
as bad, and its standing as unsound. So it practically gives th 
company notice that it will not be allowed to operate in Russia 
That is somewhat different from the specious statements made to 
those investors in the North who were induced to take shares in 
the company. 

There are two concerns, the shares of which are being up. 
loaded on the public at high premiums, which must be regarded 
with suspicion, for in each case the methods are the same; th 
future is being entirely discounted, and possibilities in connection 
therewith are being fully capitalised as though they were achieved 
results. This is finance of the worst order, almost invariably 
leading to disaster. In the case of Pearson's Fire Alarms, w 
regard the company as very dangerous, for it is floating off sub- 
sidiaries, to which doubtless it is looking for much profit, and with 
its subsidiaries an enormous amount of share capital will be 
involved. The statements at the recent meeting as to the financial 
condition of the undertaking were not satisfactory ; it is doubtful 
whether the company is doing anything substantial in the way of 
a cash business. There are possible rivals in waiting, and it is by 
no means certain that the fire offices regard the invention as ofsuch 
value that they will make concessions in connection with its use. 

Marconi’s Telegraph shares are others that should be regarded 
with very great caution. The many absurd statements put about 
in regard to the prospects, and the very considerable newspaper 
“influence” that the concern appears to have, leading to much 
advertisement of successes, may lead the public to think of the 
shares as an attractive speculation. They may be put up in price; 
some day wireless telegraphy may be an important commercial 
asset ; but on the one hand very little will be done for some time 
to come that can result in profit, and on the other there are several 
rivals ready if there were any sign of profit. Such shares are best 
avoided. 

The Stock Exchange Gazette 

Mr. Skinner’s new weekly production, 7he Stock Exchange Gautte, 
will undoubtedly supply a want. For one thing, it is a very full record of 
Sto :k Exchange prices, with quotations of specialities of the leading pro- 
vincial exchanges. For another, it is a kind of series of weekly supple 
ments of the ‘* Stock Exchange Year-Book,” bringing that popular annual 
up to date. A file of the new Gazef¢e is essential for every banker, stock- 
broker, and anybody, in short, who has much to do with the stock 
markets. The issue price is 67. weekly, and the place of publication 6 
1 Royal Exchange Buildings. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies i 
the following Saturday’s issue. 

M.N.—Duly noted. 

ANVIL.—The general idea is that they are likely to go rather highet 
before the dividend period. Beyond that, it is a matter of trade develop: 
ment, and on that matter we are by no means sanguine. 

ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, GENERAL 
AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-ffee 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Ananged. Tele 
graphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A.B.G 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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BALLAD OF AN ARTFUL DODGER 
TO WIT, DE WET 


VILLON was querying out in the cold, 
« Where are the snows of yester-year?” 

What he’d have done with ’em had he been told, 
That is a point he forgot to make clear. 

Still deeper mysteries now are a-vexing us, 
One in particular makes us all fret ; 

This is the problem daily perplexing us, 
“Where is De Wet ?” 


Where he was Yesterday’s plain, to our sorrow : 
Whither, O whither To-day will he fare? 
Still better, where will he bob up To-morrow? 
Echo replies, like a parrot, “Ah, where?” 
Roberts, at home again, owes him grey locks ; 
Methuen and French are breathing hard yet ; 
Now in his turn mutters veldt-weary Knox, 
“ Where is De Wet?” 


If you don’t capture him, Sirdar Lord Kitchener, 
End the whole subject, we’re tired o’ discussin’ 
Stale news of newspapers, paragraph-richener— 
Soon we’ll believe that “ there ain’t no sich pussin.” 
Is he a boojum, or just a plain snark? 
Offer rewards for the runaway pet ! 
‘When shall we cease to endure the remark, 
“Where is De Wet?” 


Envoy (though envoys are useless in this case). 


Grand past-master of alibi, 
Clever old fox, old eel in our net, 
Tell us how long we must wonder and sigh, 
“ Where is De Wet ?” R. Hi. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


FROM SNOW TO SUNSHINE—THE FRENCH 
MR. GULLY—THE COMING CARNIVAL 


Paris: January 10 


THE horrible sort of person who rejoices in “ a good old-fashioned 
winter, don’t you know,” any amount of skating and snowballing 
for the youngsters—aye, and cheery blazing fires, lighting up 
snowy tablecloths glittering with the promise of good things to 
come, waiting one at home—this horrible sort of person was in 
great glee the other day. Despatches from Italy and the Riviera 
warned us of snow there, a sure premonition of a fall in Paris, and 
the wise looked out their furs and prepared to meet the enemy. 
And sure enough he came. Two days of such beauty as I hardly 
remember, a sky of perfect blue and as bright a sun as January 
can show, and two nights of matchless moonlight—the moon was 
at her full, but oh! the cold. There was a wind that pierced 
through everything, and a frost that froze the very water- 
jugs. Then suddenly, just after dark, down came the snow, 
and Paris was at a standstill. Omnibuses and cabs were 
unhorsed and left derelict, and for some hours you must walk 
or stay indoors. Heaps of sand and bags of salt had been pro- 
vided in profusion, but no directions had been given for distributing 
them, so there they lay, useless, till the authorities had time 
tothink. Numbers of horses were sacrificed, but the accidents to 
people were comparatively few. Not so with the previous cold, 
however. An extraordinary number of fatal cases of cerebral con- 
gestion occurred. Extreme cold seems to kill with the sureness 
and more than the speed of extreme heat. In one instance a 
market cart arrived at the city barriers. The horses stopped of 
their own accord. The driver was on his seat stone dead. No 
doubt he had slept there often before. In another, a poor woman 
was found, holding to her dead breast her little baby. The infant 
was alive, and will live. And so, with coal at something like £3 a 
ton, and much dearer, of course, to the small purchaser, a good 
old-fashioned winter means such suffering that, notwithstanding 
the disappointment of the members of the Skating Club, and the 
commoner public, who were looking forward to the ice on the lakes 
in the Bois de Boulogne, one rejoiced this morning to find a com- 
plete thaw, with a warm, spring-like sunshine, which has effectually 
banished every trace of snow. 

The Parliament met on Tuesday to commence a new session. 
As usual, the first business was the election of the President of the 
Chamber. The candidates were M. Paul Deschanel, who has so 
much distinguished himself in that post already, and M. Brisson, 
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wo was put forward by the groups composing the Government 
majority, as a mark of esteem. It is not quite clear why that 
astute politician should wish to be removed from the arena of 
debate in which he has so often proved himself the deadliest 
of opponents, or why the Government’s supporters should desire 
to lose his aid at this crisis. But the position of President is a 
highly dignified one, with many privileges and a princely residence, 
and may well tempt even a man who has seen and known all 
that is to be seen and known of politics. M. Deschanel, 
however, though a member of the Centre, is individually popular 
with all parties. Young—that is for such a position (somewhere 
about forty, and looking younger than that), extremely good 
looking, and of supreme ability, he has conducted himself 
in the most difficult post in Europe with consummate tact. 
The disciplinary powers conferred upon the President are 
extensive. Calling to order, with inscription on the Minutes, 
costs the offender some twelve or fifteen pounds, The censure 
which he can suggest to the House implies affichement in 
the member’s constituency, which is equivalent to a fine of some- 
where about eighty pounds. Notwithstanding, M. Deschanel has 
made more friends than enemies. And as far as the Government 
are concerned he is much better in the chair than exercising his 
tremendous power of debate against them in the tribune. So, 
putting this and that together, although M. Brisson’s pledges were 
sufficient to ensure his election, the voting was secret, and M. 
Deschanel had a large majority. In this way, as one might say, 
two birds were killed with one stone. The Government’s men, to 
a large extent, pleased themselves and benefited their party, and 
certainly the House, by voting as they did. As for broken pledges, 
what is the ballot for ? 

Paris is now in the full swing of the dead season. With the 
disappearance of the last of the little temporary stalls—which have 
had but a poor season, one is sorry to know—the Boulevards 
have resumed their everyday look, and people have now time to 
count the cost of the late festivities. But it is a poor heart that 
never rejoices, so, after a rest long enough to get rid of “ that tired 
feeling,” as they say in America, we are promised the first masked 
ball at the Opéra, for the beginning of the Carnival, on the 12th. 
There was a time once when these functions were, if not strictly 
drawing-room entertainments, infinitely amusing, full of infernal 
gaiety and an infectious madness that carried everything before it. 
One is glad to have seen them, as Pepys said on one memorable 
occasion, merely so that a sober man may know that such things 
be—or rather, as in this case, have been. But nowadays all that 
is changed, and outward decorum at least is insisted upon. ’Tis 
well, no doubt, but duller; and for a sober man not worth the 
twenty francs he must pay for admission. 

Some very interesting figures were given the other day re- 
garding the fabulous rise in the value of West End property in 
Paris during the century. The Palais Royal, like its predecessor 
the much further east Place de Vosges, the Place Royale of 
Louis XIV.’s time, remains stationary, but in Passy, Auteuil, the 
Monceau and the Champs Elysées districts, prices have risen 
incredibly. Most people know the beautiful park and Chateau of 
La Muette, just outside one of the entrances of the Bois. This 
property was sold in 1848 by the Government to Mme. Erard, of 
harp and piano fame, for £32,000; to-day the value is estimated 
at {£1,000,000, which is something like an investment. Though 
the sums in this case are large the rate of increase is not excep- 
tional in these privileged quarters. 


IN PASSING 


MANY are the woes of a curator, especially if his charge be the 
wild life of such a land as the Sudan. Mr. Stanley Flower, god- 
son of Dean Stanley and son of the late Sir William Flower, is 
the curator of the museum at Cairo, and also has charge of a 
thousand square miles of the Sudan to prevent the extermination 
of wild life. On one of his expeditions he secured from the dis- 
trict of Omdurman, after great trouble, a rare specimen of turkey. 
It was a great find, and he sent it back to his quarters at 
Khartum in charge of an Arab, with all manner of.instructions as 
to its safe custody. Returning later himself, he waited and waited 
in vain for dinner. At last he demanded an explanation of the 
delay. ‘Very sorry, sir,” was the reply, “but the turkey really 
was very late in coming, and it is so fine a bird that we don’t want 
to spoil it in the cooking.” 


One who should know tells us that, if the Duke and Duchess 
of York are able to visit Canada on the return voyage from 
Australia, they hope to make a brief stay in New York before 
returning to England. Republican America would give an 
enthusiastic greeting to the presumptive future Sovereign of 
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England, and the large Irish population would be propitiated by 
the partiality shown by the Duchess of York to Ireland. Of 
ccurse the young pair have many personal friends among the 
American ladies married to Englishmen, and this visit would 
certainly serve to knit closer the ties that unite the Anglo-Saxon- 
speaking races. 


Apart from its personal aspect, the bestowal of the K.G. on 
Lord Roberts has another interest. Probably few people know 
that since Waterloo the Garter has never been conferred upon a 
military commander for service in the field. The Garter, in fact, 
is so exclusive an Order of Knighthood that only half a dozen 
instances are authenticated of its being given to commoners since 
General Monk received it at the Restoration. Of course “ Earl” 
Roberts is no longer of the commonalty, but this generation will 
always think of him as the dashing young lieutenant in the Mutiny 
who won his V.C. while yet a lad. 


And this is the same Roberts who now freceives the highest 
distinction that it is in the power even of the Queen to bestow on 
a subject. The average citizen who reads in his morning paper 
that Lord Roberts has been made a K.G. can hardly realise that, 
by virtue of this distinction, our new Commander-in- Chief ascends 
to the very highest rank, standing side by side—so far as England 
through her Queen can put it—with the Tsar and the Kaiser. What 
the K.G. really means is, in a sentence, that in the course of more 
than two centuries the Garter has been given to four commoners 
—Walpole the first, and Palmerston the last. Sir Robert Peel, it 
is true, might have been added to this most exclusive of lists, 
but for Wellington’s splendid, if unconscious, mot that “I have no 
conversation, and Peel has no manners.” As a matter of fact, 
Peel was offered, but refused, the distinction, owing to that strange 
combination of angularity and pride for which he was noted, 
When people can be made to understand what “the Garter” really 
means, they will be able better to grasp Disraeli’s description of 
the Derby as “ the blue riband of the Turf.” 


The brilliant campaign in Ashanti throws considerable new 
light on the subject of military education. Colonel James Will- 
cocks, D.S.O., C.M.G.,, when selected to take the command, was 
on half-pay, had never been through the Staff College, and was 
described by a permanent official at the Horse Guards as “a 
purely regimental officer.” His juniors were smart young Line 
and Militia men attached as special service officers, only two 
having passed through the College. Hence this successful cam- 
paign—essentially one of brains and organisation—has been 
carried through without the Staff training which is officially con- 
sidered indispensable. It is also a matter of history that in no 
campaign have officers more cordially carried out orders without 
friction or bungling. They knew their instructions emanated from 
a man who cared not a jot for theory, but who never gave an 
order without being sure that it was feasible and practicable. 


Father O’Leary, the Roman Catholic chaplain attached to the 
First Canadian Contingent in South Africa, proved himself a 
remarkable man under the stress of campaigning. “Seek cover, 
Father, seek cover,” the troopers, themselves entrenched, would 
call again and again to him as he marched here and there amid 
the bullets, encouraging the men in action. But all the reply they 
cculd get was, “ Faith, I’m all right, boys, the bullets don’t come 
my way.” And he certainly had a remarkable record of escapes. 
After one engagement in which the Canadians suffered severely, 
he was to be seen going from wounded man to wounded man, 
giving the last consolation to each in the formula of the faith of 
each. Only those who are Roman Catholics can fully appreciate 
the large-heartedness of such an act. 


This same Father O'Leary has his tale to tell of hospital life. 
He relates that when he himself was in hospital wearied by the 
slowness of his convalescence, his orderly would persist in an 
annoying humming or whistling about the house. “I told him 
over and over to stop it,” says Father O’ Leary, “ and one morning 
when again I heard him piping away—though this time it struck 
me it was a new tune—I fairly lost my temper. I called out to 
him : ‘In Heaven’s name, man, stop that eternal whistling! I’ve 
told you a dozen times I would have no more of it, and I declare 
I'll sack you for this ; I will, ’pon my soul!’ Then I heard a 
laugh and the door opened. ‘ Who's that you're going to dismiss— 
not the Commander-in-Chief, surely?’ And there stood Lord 
Roberts, and nothing, did he do but Jaugh at all my lame apologies. 
‘You're getting moped here,’ said he, ‘I'll send Lady Roberts to 
you. She hasn’t anything on earth to do but knit, and knit she 
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shall by your bedside.’ And so she did. Such a kind, 

soul as she is, always thinking what she can do for her hus 
soldiers. Poor lady ! she wears her son’s Victoria Cross that the 
Queen gave her on her own gown.” 


Mr. G. L. Watson, the well-known yacht designer, has 
the autocrat of the new Royal Victoria and Albert. He is th 
specialist whose opinion is paramount, and matters having thy 
been, to high Admiralty authorities, disagreeably arranged, his 
recommendations are not to be interfered with. The Prince gf 
Wales, who knows a good deal about yachts, and who represent 
the will of the Royal Family in what is to be done with the ney 
yacht, has complete confidence in Mr. Watson ; and, as a matter 
of fact, it was at His Royal Highness’s suggestion that the outsids 
expert was called in. It may be accepted as a settled fact tha 
the vessel will be ready for commission by the early part of May, 
and she is then to be sent on a three weeks’ cruise. In order 
to test her seaworthiness, she is to go into the broad Atlantic, 
forbidden to touch at any port, after leaving Portsmouth, until she 
reaches the Azores. If she can pick up a stiff gale she is tod 
so and prove her capacity. Assuming she comes through the New 
ordeal satisfactorily, of which nobody entertains a doubt, she wil] since 
be granted a berth in Cowes roadstead next July. gn 


“The Thirty Thieves” at Terry’s goes some way to convert iit 
us to an almost superstitious |reverence for stage accessories, s ae 


The new billiard champion Stevenson ought more correctly to 
be termed the Roberts-barred champion, for even with all the 
disparity of age it is highly improbable that he could extend that 
absolutely unparalleled manipulist of the cue. It is a popular 
error to suppose Stevenson is a South African, for though he has 
several times been to the Cape, he was born in the North of 
England. Personally he is quiet, well-mannered, and possessed 
of more than an average share of intelligence. He was undoubtedly 
more popular with the audience who witnessed the championship 
than was Dawson, and undoubtedly he is the better player. He 
won after a fair tussle on the merits of the superior professional 
In no game save billiards is there so wide a gap between the 
prowess of the amateur and the paid master of his art. 


far does the defect of them seem to jeopardise what is in no wisea i 
bad instance of the class of musical performance dreadfully and 
described as “ up-to-date.” Mr. Risque’s lyrics are amusing, Mr, ‘of ' 
Edward Jones’ music of the kind called “ catchy.” The acting Stre 
and singing of Mr. Charles Groves, Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, and ane 
others are above the average. But the stage at Terry’s is too Coc 
small and the setting meagre, and “ The Thirty Thieves” are his 
only saved from hopeless ruin by Miss Florence Perry, once of pa 
the Savoy, who acts, sings, and dances with a grace and in] 
spontaneity and humour which, if Mr. Edwardes and other in| 
managers allow to rust, their judgment is fearfully and wonderfully the 
arrived at. f 
0 
The Law Courts are sitting again, but the lists promise nothing be 
of a particularly exciting nature. Attention is mainly concentrated 
upon the two principal Acts that have just come into operation, 
the new Companies Act and the Moneylenders Act, the latter of wil 
which has been working since the first of November of last year. at 
The penetrating nature of the Companies Act was sufficiently po 
shown by the large number of companies that rushed to be in 
brought out before the new year, and thus in many respects to ha 
avoid the strict provisions of the Act. It is expected that there m: 
will be a large number of cases upcn this Act, chiefly in connection is 
with the question of promoters’ profits, and the liability of to 
directors. These, however, will not be apparent for some time—in is 
fact, probably not till the end of the year—for even after the sa 
action is set down for trial six months at least will elapse before is 
the case can come on for hearing. ry 
Ww 
A very important modification of cricket law was quietly made tu 
by the Committee of the M.C.C. on Monday. In future the hi 
captains and not the umpires are to be judges whether light and Ww 
ground are suitable for play. This has long been advocated by F 
all impartial critics, for the bias of the umpire is naturally for tl 
repose in the players’ room, whilst the captains will desire to bring € 
the match to aconclusion. The moment chosen for thus putting 
more authority in the hands of the captains, just as the latter have 
taken so strong a line on the question of fair bowling, is satis- 1 
factory to those who have the interests of cricket at heart. But i 
the autocratic Committee of the M.C.C. are deliberately arming 2 P 
Samson in these county captains, whose united strength may < 
one day overthrow their own authority as lawgivers and lawmakers ] 
of cricket. : 
{ 
‘ 
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RUS IN URBE 


How joyfully, from these throng’d urban ways, 

The steps of memory turn to the past : 

To lonely lanes, whose high-bank’d hedges cast 
Rich-perfumed shade of honeysuckle sprays : 

To faery woods, where Pan’s great hymn of praise 
Thrills through the ruffled down of myriad throats : 
To moony dusks, and those imperial notes 

Which make night's melody more sweet than day’s. 





So truant fancy dreams, and marvels why 

Men rather choose the tumult and the smoke— 

This roaring mart, where souls are bought and sold 
For some few grains of transitory gold— 

Choose in this niggard air to blanch and choke, 

And have no part in Nature till they die. 

C. E. BYLEs. 


The exodus of Mr. E. T. Cook from the editorship of the Daz/y 
News, long predicted and canvassed, is now an accomplished fact, 
since on Thursday morning his last editorial appeared, and a brief 
paragraph noted that the command had passed into other hands. 
So much the worse for the Daz/y News, and for London journalism, 
will be the opinion expressed on all hands by men of varied shades of 
political opinion, for although the story is told of the dreadful effect 





produced in Oxford by the failure of ‘‘ Cook of New” in some par- | 
ticular examination, yet “ Cook of New” seldom failed at Oxford, | 


and the great world beyond Isis has come to confirm the opinion 
of the microcosm. There have been great writers in Bouverie 
Street-—even Charles Dickens—but never one to compare in 


strength, coolness, moderation, and lucidity with Edward Tyas | 


Cook. “ Truth hath a quiet breast” has been quoted of him, as of 
his old friend, Sir Alfred Milner. His strength is of the reticent 
andquiet order. He has been thought cold because he is ungushing 
in private life, and, having a severe taste in print, eschews rhetoric 
in public. The friends of Imperialism have had no advocate in 
the Press more temperate or more effective. His valedictory leaders 


of Wednesday and Thursday were perfect in honesty, strength, | 


ucidity, and in dignity and taste a credit to journalism. He is not 
done with yet. 


Mr. R. C. Lehmann is the new editor of the Daily News. It 
will involve some sacrifice to him to exchange his comfortable home 
at Bourne End for the hard work of a newspaper office. But his 
politics will find a more appropriate outtet in the Daily News than 
in Punch ; for “The Vagrant’s” “ Letters to the Celebrated” can 
hardly have been a joy to the proprietors of Punch or to the 
majority of Pumch’s readers. At the present time Mr. Lehmann 
is more happily engaged upon a series of ‘ Conversational Hints 
to Young Riders,” and a volume of his quite admirable light verse 
isin the press. The literary traditions of the Da/y News will be 
safe in his hands, and, oddly enough, Mr. Lehmann’s Radicalism 
is strictly confined to party politics. In the Granta, a Cambridge 
paper which he edited for some years, a staunchly Tory attitude 
was taken in every academic discussion; those who wished to 
turn the University into a training-college for clerks and engineers 
had no more implacable opponent than Mr. Lehmann. And, 
when there was a likelihood of a fight with France over the 
Fashoda business, “The Vagrant” in mellifluous verse welcomed 
the prospect of a scrimmage. . . . “ Well, if they want to fight us, 
Coats off and let the fun begin!” he sang. 


However much the art and practice of music have advanced of 
late years in England, it must be admitted that, so far as ensemble 
playing of romantic music is concerned, there is no English quartet 
equal to that led by Ysaye, which is now playing at the “ Pops,” 
or that of Jeachim, which is to visit us in the spring. Ysaye and 
Joachim are, of course, themselves pre-eminent violinists, but they 
are also born leaders, and not only succeed in making their 
partners play ahove their form, but also treat string quartets as 
quartets, and not as solos for the first violin with string accom- 
paniments. At last week’s “ Pop” the slow movements of Mozart’s 
Quartet in B flat (No. 3), and Schubert’s Posthumous Quartet in D 
minor (“ Der Tod und das Madchen ”) were played perfectly, with 
just enough and—notably in the wonderful finish to the Schubert 
variations—not too much sentiment, and certainly without senti- 
Mentalism. On the other hand, the limitations of M. Ysaye’s 
Party were made curiously conspicuous by the contrast between 
their renderings of the first movements of the two quartets; the 
Mozart, which is full of romance, could not have been played 
better, while the Schubert, which, except in its second subject, is 
devoid of romance, could scarcely have been played worse. 
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TO THE WIND 


O winp, that wailest all the night, 
That sobbest in distress, 

Come tell me of thy piteous plight, 
And all thy dreariness ! 


And I will tell thee of my love, 
Of her who loves me not, 
And why I wander to and fro, 

And rail upon my lot. 


Oh, let us speak together now, 
And hear each other’s pain ! 
And I will pity thee, and thou 


Shalt pity me again. F. E. W. 


THE GARDEN IN WINTER 


THE garden in winter makes one think of a faded picture 
in a printseller’s window, or of a roué who, after gay days, 
is left bleached and dilapidated. The riot of wealth and 
colour is past, the revelry is silenced, the inevitable 
exhaustion has come. Maybe sodden ground and 
shrunken bough have memories and resolves akin to those 
of the human prodigal in like straits. Probably the 
waking of spring, concerning which poets rave, felicitously 
and otherwise, is but the yearning of foolish Nature for 
another plunge, forgetful of the chastening that ensued. 
The briefer her penance, the better for man; for the 
season of stripes and nakedness, though admonitory, is 
not exhilarating. 

Yet chill days and nakedness do not make the garden 
altogether loveless. Low slanting sunbeams peep into 
corners unvisited and waken beauties unthought of by their 
kinsmen of the summer, dropped straight from the zenith. 
Climbing plants and dwarf evergreens receive in this wise 
many a stealthy benediction, and coverts under drooping 
boughs are made more sweet and wholesome. 

What hidden treasures, too, winter unveils in the 
garden! Noone counts the full wealth of his domain who 
scans it only under summer skies. When the woven 
witcheries of leaf and twig have fallen away, though an 
ugly patch may here and there affront the eye, it is a new 
and interesting world that January lays bare. The brown 
floor under that bank of laurels and rhododendrons, the 
twisted interlacings of those clambering roses or that way- 
ward clematis, the winding, crossing, bewildering tangle 
of shoots and tendrils everywhere are worth the price of a 
few chill shivery days. And he who searches will be 
amazed at the profusion of swelling bud with which 
Nature has already made provision for the advent of leaf, 
and flower, and fruit. 

And yet (or is it an illusion of the senses ?), with all 
this unfolding of what summer concealed, the garden is 
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dwarfed in winter. The hedges have crept closer, as 
though for warmth, the lawns and borders are shrunken, 
There is more space but less distance. The perspective jg 
impoverished, and it is hard to believe that this is the 
same ground which, in midsummer days, through | 
aisles and along winding paths, the near and the far wrought 
such wonders for the sight. 

The true garden lover is an artist, and his horticultura 
‘domain the canvas, large or small, on which he bodies 
his sweet imaginings. Night and day he dreams of how 
his picture is to grow. To such a one winter is the time 
when he steps back from his easel, as it were, to measure 
the effects of last season’s work and of the new touches of 
the coming spring. The crowds of blossom and leaf are 
gone, the spaces they filled are bare, but in the very 
wilderness and solitary peace that winter makes arise 
visions new and fair of greenery and blossom yet to be, 
Much of its charm in summer is due to hints dropped into 
wakeful minds by the garden itself at the season when it 
seems most restrained in utterance. 

Is it necessary, moreover, that the garden should be 
bare and unkempt in winter? Much depends on the wit 
and industry of its owner. Lawns and paths that are 
kept clean and well rolled now will not only have increased 
beauty in the spring, but will repay their befriender with 
an added charm in the present. The practice is too 
common of neglecting the garden utterly for several 
weeks in the belief that little or nothing is to be done, 
and then beginning work witharush. ‘‘ Little and often” 
is a good motto for the gardener in winter. An observant 
man cannot walk through his garden on the dullest day, 
even when vegetation is at its lowest ebb, without dis- 
covering something that needs attending to—a stone to 
be gathered, a stem to be tied, a label to be renewed, or 
an ugly branch to be cut away, and such attentions make 
attractive what otherwise might be repellent. 

The chief point perhaps to be emphasised about the 
garden in winter is the desirability of so arranging it that 
winter will find it hard to enter, or to give evidence of its 
presence when there. This, happily, is less difficult than 
itseems. There are conifers and evergreens which cold 
and frost fail to lay bare, and there are other shrubs which, 
however their limbs are stripped and their fingers chilled, 
still persist in holding up handfuls of flaming berries 
against the threatening skies. Here, then, are splashes 
of colour to our hand with which to illumine the prevailing 
gloom. Who has not felt their charm—the laurel lustrous 
under the driving rain, the more sombre green of the 
spruce glinting through a film of hoar frost, or a flush of 
red berries crimsoning the pallid snow? Let such be 
distributed judiciously in nooks and open spaces, and the 
garden in winter, instead of saddening us with an aspect 
of sorrowful neglect and decay, will wear a smile only less 
winning than that of sunnier skies and warmer days. 

J. D. 


POETS FROM IRELAND 


Tue British Muse might at this moment conveniently cast 
an eye over her dominion and render something in the 
nature of an account of the condition thereof. In the way 
of primary facts she would note a curious matter or two. 
It is in England, for example, that her votaries are 
loudest, strongest, and most numerous. England at the 
time of writing boasts, say, a round half-dozen live poets; 
and England therefore is blesséd. Scotland, on the other 
hand, appears to have lost the breed. At any rate, she 
has no poet in song just now. Wales, again, is as prolific 
of poets as of pit-heaps, but Welsh bards—unless, of 
course, we except Sir Lewis Morris—are unkind enough 
to write almost exclusively in Welsh, and let off their 
noblest numbers at Eisteddfods. And when we come 
to Ireland we find ourselves close up to an anomaly. Fort 
Erin the distressful, with a tear in her eye, bitter things 
on her tongue, and rebellion in her heart—the disobedient 
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he family—is yet the mother of a few poets, 


and they write in English. She will have none of our 
“dirty money,” our ‘ dirty politics,” our ‘‘ dirty union,” 


and so forth. j 
r with pocket-handkerchiefs made in Belfast ; she 


e . 
y t her hand in the hand of anybody who wishes 


will p 


She would wipe away the tears of Mr. 


England “‘ to the divil” ; she is intent, so they tell us, on 
having Erse taught in her schools and ‘‘a Parliament of 
her own on College Green” ; and, for all that, her poets 
write English, and in the main write it very well. The 
head and front of them, of course, is Mr. William Butler 
Yeats, who has just published for the delectation of Mr. 
Kruger’s conquerors a beautiful poem called ‘‘ The Shadowy 
Waters.”* In the absence of that overwhelming inspiration 
which has been vouchsafed neither to him nor to his 
English contemporaries, Mr. Yeats does wonderfully. 
Indeed, ‘‘ The Shadowy Waters” is, perhaps, the next best 


thing to a great poem. 
metrical embroidery. 


That is to say, it is a piece of 
It might have been written by one 


looking steadfastly onalily. There are no drops or lapses 
in it, no fallings away from grace, no bad or halting work- 


manship. 
ends beautifully. 


It is brief, truly, but it begins, goes on, and 
If you accept Mr. Yeats’ premises of 


myth and faery, you read right through it without a jar; 
the English is straightforward Anglo-Saxon, and nowhere 
does one come across that which could have been wished 


away. 


In the main it consists of passages like this : 


No man nor woman has loved otherwise 
Than in brief longing and deceiving hope 
And bodily tenderness ; and he who longs 
For happier love, but finds unhappiness, 

And falls among the dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world, 
And then smooth out with ivory hands and sigh. 
Forgael, seek out content, where other men 
Have found delight, in the resounding oars, 
In day out-living battle, on the breast 

Of some mild woman, or in children’s ways. 


Dip where one will, the same kind of thing is available. 
How fine in its way is the following, for example : 


* "The Shadowy Waters.” 
Stoughton. 35. 6d, net, 


DECTORA 


I have begun remembering my dreams. 

I have commanded men in dreams. Beloved, 

We will go call these sailors, and escape 

The nets the gods have woven and our own hearts, 
And, hurrying homeward, fall upon some land 
And rule together under a canopy. 


FORGAEL 


All that know love among the winds of the world 
Have found it like the froth upon the ale. 


DECTORA 
We find our valleys and woods and meadows 
To wander in ; you have loved many women, 
It may be, and have grown weary of love. 
But I am new to love. 


FORGAEL 
Go among these 
That have known love among the winds of the world 
And tell its story over their brown ale. 


DECTORA 


Love was not made for darkness and the winds 
That blow when heaven and earth are withering, 
For love is kind and happy. O come with me! 
Look on this body and this heavy hair ; 

A stream has told me they are beautiful. 

The gods hate happiness, and weave their nets 
Out of their hatred. 


FORGAEL 


My beloved, farewell. 
Seek Aibric on the Lochlann galley, and tell him 
That Forgael has followed the grey birds alone, 
And bid him to your country. 


By W. B. Yeats. 
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DECTORA 


I should wander 
Hither and thither, and say at the high noon 
How many hours to daybreak? because love 
Has made my feet unsteady, and blinded me. 


For poetry as we nowadays understand it, or as we have 
to put up with it, nothing could be better. Mr. Yeats 
sticks, of course, to his old ‘‘ properties,” and in this 
play—we suppose it should be called a play—we hear a 
good deal of ‘‘a red hound running from a silver arrow,” 
of other hounds ‘‘pale” and ‘‘ red-eared,” of harps that 
play of themselves, and kindred vanities. But after all 
it is the poetry that matters, and this much—the poetry— 
Mr. Yeats undoubtedly gives us. ‘‘ The Shadowy 
Waters ” does not matter a rap as drama. It does not 
matter a rap as Celticism, and it has nothing to do with 
Irish Nationalism. As pretty English, however, it has 
not been surpassed by any of the young poets of our 
time, and it will be read and re-read by all lovers of 
pleasant and carefully wrought English verse. 

Mr. Herbert Trench, the author of ‘‘ Deirdre Wed,” * 
also appears to be an Irishman. He brings into his 
verse a fine selection of Erse place-names, and he is 
more or less handy with the locutions beloved of the 
Celtic brotherhood. He divides ‘‘ Deirdre Wed” into 
three portions, the first of which is headed ‘‘ Voice of 
FINTAN out of the First Century,” the second, ‘‘ Voice 
of Cir out of a Century more remote but Unknown,” and 
the third, ‘‘ Voice of URMAEL out of the Sixth Century.” 
To our mind the poem is essentially the voice of Mr. 
Trench out of the nineteenth century. That is to say, 
Fintan, Cir, and Urmael all talk alike, they share a common 
point of view, and they would have remained dumb for 
ever if Mr. Trench had omitted to read Mr. Yeats and a 
little Greek. That the poem contains excellent work 
nobody will deny. Here is a stanza ‘‘ out of the sixth 
century”: 


“ Come, love, and climb with me Findruim’s woods 

Alone,” Naois pray’d. Through broom and bent 

Strown with swift-travelling shadows of their moods, 
Leaving below the camp’s thin cries, they went. 

And never a tress, escaping from her snoods, 
Made the brown river with a kiss content, 

So safe he raised up Deirdre through the ford. 

Thanks, piteous gods, that no foreboding gave, 

He should so bear her after to the grave, 

Breasting the druid ice, breasting the phantom wave. 


Mr. Trench continues in this good path for a matter of 
twenty pages. He likewise writes capital blank verse, as 
thus : 
Fabulous, 

O friends, and dark and mighty was his house, 

The beam-work in its dome of forest trunks— 

They that had been the chantries of the dawn 

To blacken songless through a thousand years:— 

But never since they sway’d buds in the glens 

Or spun the silken- floating violet’gleam, 

Had those spars groan’d above so fierce a breath, 

Rich with the vapour of the boar. For now 

Hundreds with ruddy glistening faces ran 

Jostling round the nine shadows of the blaze 

And spread with skins the lengthy beds of men 

And soused warm spice of herbs in ale. Here—thither— 

Was rousing of age-slumber’d horns, arranging 

Smooth banks throughout the house, strawing of rushes, 

And cauldrons humm’d before the empty,throne 

Set high in the shadow of the wall, and bubbled 

Inaudible, impatient for the king. 


The shorter poems in the volume are characterised by 
similar sureness of touch, and on the whole Mr. Trench’s 
work gives so few indications of immaturity that one is 
rather puzzled to know how he is going to write anything 
more capable. If he can improve upon himself in his next 
volume, it will be a volume to reckon with. 


* Deirdre Wed.” By Herbert Trench, London: Methuen. 55. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
TAMING THE SHREW 


It is plucky in Mr. Benson to present ‘‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,” which is not a particularly good stage play at 
any time, and is weighted with those comparisons which 
arise inevitably in the mind of a public recalling Miss Ada 
Rehan in her greatest part. For his pluck, then, let us 
award Mr. Benson one, or even two, good marks; his 
objective is not popular plays of Shakespeare, or plays 
that yield himself congenial leading parts, but all the 
plays. Nothing less will content him, ruat celum. 

We were glad to see this ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” and, 
wrapped to the chin in ulster, found it not difficult to be 
interested and eke amused. Mr. Benson’s company once 
more proved to us how excellent a team they are. With 
one really great comedian in Mr. Weir, and in Miss 
Braithwaite a personality of unusual sweetness and charm, 
with at least two actors of rare versatility and humour in 
Mr. Asche and Mr. Rodney, Mr. Benson seems to hold a 
hand with an inordinate proportion of trumps, yet devoid 
of bad cards. There is no company in London which you 
may be so certain would do well in an equal number of 
plays. Being athletic persons, they remind one naturally 
enough of some minor Rugby fifteen, vacant of famous 
players, which, by sheer all-round energy and combination, 
works its way into first-class football, and develops 
great individual excellence as it goes. This company 
tackled ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew” with the energy 
and skill one expected of them. Mr. Weir was Grumio 
—the best Grumio you can imagine. It matters not 
the play nor the part, Mr. Weir, always the same and 
always different, remains still the best man on the field. 
His voice is rich and human—a port-and-walnuts-beside-a- 
ruddy-fire-in-winter sort of voice—yet subtle too. His 
appearance under many travesties radiates humour and 
good-humour. These are fortunate endowments ; but one 
fancies his true quality is magnetic. If he is present on 
the stage we know it and are happy. Mr. Tesla, bent 
on signalling to Mars without words, but by the bare 
forces of sympathy transcending language, might think 
of Mr. Weir. The Martians could not resist him. Mean- 
while it would be a good thing if, with pen, with pencil, 
and with biograph, the age which he adorns would see 
that Posterity shall learn ‘how once Menander went.” 
We owe it to Elia that we know something of the great 
actors of long ago. Great men upon the earth are 
sojourning—Mr. Weir, Mr. Harry Kemble, Mr. Arthur 
Roberts. Not for the first time one would ask 
that, in defect of the pen of Lamb, the phonographist 
and biographist might catch them ere they pass. 
They might take the first of these in Grumio, for he is 
exceeding human in the parts on such evenings as the 
Teutons relinquish the comedy to Mr. Benson. With 
him, as they say in the Courts, Mr. F. Rodney and Mr. 
Oscar Asche, the former as Lucentio, the latter as 
Biondello, are just about as good as good can be. 
Neither seems ever able to be out of place, each makes 
nothing but bull’s-eyes. And especially Mr. Asche. He 
is Biondello as we have known him before in Suffolk and 
Snug and Ancient Pistol. Some one objected to his Bion- 
dello that he “‘ pattered” the lines. But every word was 
audible, and there is no such intrinsic beauty in the lines 
which Shakespeare or his colleagues gave to Biondello 
as to necessitate a slow, deliberate recitation when the 
actor thinks that a quick, urgent utterance will serve his 
turn. Talking as a servant would while he stumps about 
doing of his daily chores, Mr. Asche achieved a natural- 
ness and spontaneity which took one back to Madame 
Bernhardt’s production of ‘‘Lysiane.” A strong piece 
was “‘Lysiane,” though Madame Sarah led Paris captive 
with it. But one remembers how one woke up as M. 
Chose, passing swiftly through the heroine’s saloon, called 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ Voulez-vous fumer?” to the villain 
whom he was about to frighten off the premises. There 
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was nothing in the words or action, only in the instant one 
realised that here was the man who knew how, and it jj 
Mr. Asche’s praise that he recalled another, an admirabl 
man of his hands, ‘‘I knew a wench married in an after. 
noon as she went to the garden for parsley to stuff, 
rabbit.” You would not have these words recited. Mp 
Weir grumbled them out as he passed off the stage on his 
master’s errand, and achieved thereby an effect of Perfect 
spontaneity. With these one should mention Mr. Alfred 
Brydone for his natural presentment of Baptisto, and Miss 
Braithwaite, improving with every time we see her, for 
her very pleasing Bianca. But you must understand that 
the rank and file are really adequate, using the epithet jg 
a proper sense, not as a euphemism for commonplace. 

A word of Petruchio and Katherine and the production, 
Mr. Benson has been taking liberties with his author (of 
authors), and introducing much comic business into the 
text. Some of it is traditional, Garrick’s business, and 
some of it Mr. Benson’s. Some of it is poor ; for instance, 
a tailor endowed with a stutter and carried off like Falstaff 
in a clothes-basket, makes some people laugh, but is to 
the critical as tripe and onions. Some of it is excellent 
and almost indispensable: there is no warrant in the text 
for Mr. Weir's repeating every sentence of the bridegroom 
when the couple enter horribly adorned; yet for that and 
other pranks of Mr. Weir and his playmates we were 
heartily beholden. It is hard to know what were best, 
but on principle one thinks Mr. Benson would be wiser if 
he aimed to be rigidly ‘‘ Shakespearean,” and curbed his 
ingenuity and his talent for horse-play. It is curious 
that he should have omitted the induction. Whoever 
wrote the play, this at least is Shakespearean. Mr. Weir 
would be a notable Sly, and last, but not least, that 
section of playgoers which sees all Shakespeare on 
principle would be drawn in greater numbers to a thing 
complete. Against this defect he would be a hard and 
tasteless dog who did not admire the tact with which 
the song in the fourth act was introduced and very grace- 
fully sung by Miss Saumarez. 

Apart from an extreme seriousness, which left one in 
some doubt as to whether or no his Petruchio was serious 
or shamming, Mr. Benson's solitary weakness in the lead- 
ing part is his wilful habit of intoning. It will bea 
happy day for him, and for us all, when he gets rid of it. 
His conception of the part is admirable, and whenever 
he forgot and spoke naturally for a moment a veil was 
raised that showed us the impersonation in all its humour 
and alertness. Y. B. 


FAUST IN ENGLAND 


WE have recently looked back on the last century and 
enumerated our legacies. On one point only was there 
no dissent. The greatest drama of that closed mansion 
is “Faust.” And ‘‘Faust” played in the original 
German has attracted scanty audiences to the Comedy 
Theatre this last week. Next it may be better ; but, for 
ourselves, we came out of the snow into a bleak house— 
and yet we were thrilled. 

‘‘Hamlet” is modern, with the evergreen modernity 
of all great work that treats of the human soul ; but 
‘‘Faust” is of to-day, holds even a reference to current 
journalism. It is the bridge that connects the old 
romantic life with the new scientific one; the first sur- 
render to the democratic conditions of our time. The 
aristocracy has perished save for the purposes of the 
Court Circular; ploughed down by the guillotine, humbled 
by Napoleon, it has perished; and ‘‘ Faust” is the first 
born, the wonderful child, fully armed, that sprang from 
the brow of Demos, telling of men rather than of gentle 
men, seeking the universal in the universal. Let Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and those that follow in his footsteps 
look to it; for here, rather than in kings and queens, will 
they find their way to the drama of our time. Goethe 
dabbled with classic moulds and the old heroism, but 0 
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his ‘‘ Faust” he found himself, and is supreme ; following 
the flesh and its infirmities in the first book, the spirit 
that is so apart in the second. 

Shakespeare has a youth and an immensity that is not 
of our civilisation ; and, therefore, it was the more thrill- 
ing to follow this mind, more particularly ours than any of 
the playhouse. One can translate each mortal in ‘‘ Faust,” 
follow him into our own experience. The protagonist, 
more human than any, might be Ibsen, sitting wearily in 
Christiania ; with Wagner, a disciple, guilty of all the 
limitations of the satellite. How many times did Goethe 
himself not receive visits from callers like the student who 
asks such eager questions, is confused by Mephistopheles, 
and finally produces an album for an autograph and a 
saw, as one has seen great ladies do in drawing-rooms 
where lions abound. In this very absence of convention, 
in this freedom from all historical tie or fetter, lies the 
secret of the play’s vitality. Goethe wrote down what he 
liked, following his own taste and will to a sure and 
perfectend. For ‘ Faust,” if play ever was, is perfect. 
Itisso thoroughly the outcome of one soul, sure of its 
inmost harmonies, and working single-minded to a star- 
clear point, that even its very tragedy yields before the 
pervasive beauty of a whole so golden. The violence of 
“Hamlet” is absent, and we weep, not terrified but 
uplifted. 

Herr Behrend has given us an excellent stage version. 
The Walpurgisnacht and the ‘‘Field” scenes were 
omitted, the action of the piece gaining in compactness 
thereby. Costumes and mounting are in every way 
adequate, and we particularly admired the glimpses of 
old German architecture afforded by the street scenes. 
But most of all we admired the Margarete of Fraulein 
Martha Elbrig, who has come specially from Hamburg 
for this production. She looked Gretchen, and she was 
Gretchen. Simple in the first scenes, with a most pathetic 
trust and a surrender so perfectly unconditional, she yet 
managed to invest the obscure orphan with a womanhood 
that was at once penetrating, profound, and passionate. 
She moved from strength to strength with that imper- 
ceptible effort that marks the artist, And in the final 
scene of madness and love she played with a tragic 
power that was irresistible. Only once was her support 
worthy of her. The Valentine of Herr Andresen, 
though but a_ brief feverish entry—a clashing of 
swords and a death unshriven—was brilliant. Only 
here did the play reach its full volume. Most often it 
went by like a great galleon with half-filled sails. Fraulein 
Elbrig, as we have said, was perfect; but the Faust of 
Herr Nollet, best in the early scenes, flickered by contrast. 
It was a self-conscious performance full of good work and 
some study, but he is not the man. Herr Behrend, again, 
is a most conscientious player, subtle, enthusiastic, and 
intense. His Mephistopheles was good acting—very good 
acting, indeed ; but still it leaves us with a smart of dis- 
content. We feel that this player, like Wagner the 
disciple, has studied Art rather than Life; that his 
Mephistopheles is rather a German theory than a German 
devil. This Satan was somewhere in the body of Goethe, 
and Herr Behrend delivers us a creature more compounded 
than born. Adolph Walther was a very capable Wagner, 
and Frl. Dora’s Marthe Schwerthein occasionally bordered 
on low comedy. The play will be repeated to-night, and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday next. We hope that some 
of our London readers will not miss this exceptional 
Opportunity. A. K. 


PEACHES AND PATRIOTISM 


Agasst3, British Columbia: September 


FATIGUE caused by picking peaches is a new experience to me. 
I did not quite strip the tree after all; but there were about three 
bushels, so I felt I ought to be content, and not to watch the few 
remaining, as I used to watch peaches on the wall, when there 
were lots of children and wasps,'in the old garden in England. 
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So I thought I would trudge home with as many peaches as two 
buckets held, and then I would go and get my letters from the 
post-office. 

As I pass through the orchard the apple-trees seem to reproach 
me with neglect. I have picked some boxes full, and they are 
gone to Winnipeg ; but how shall I get through the whole orchard ? 
The other hands are busy in different ways, and there is no more 
hired labour to be got. The hop yards are employing all the 
hands for a month, so I suppose I must resign myself to the 
dismal thought that more than half the apples will go unsold. 
Our store-room is full of preserved fruit, such as raspberries, 
plums, and the usual English jams ; so what shall I do? The 
Indians have been offering me apples, strawberries, cranberries, 
and huckleberries all the summer, so every one must have as 
many preserves as we have. “Oh! give lots of apples to the 
children,” I hear you say. Well, so I have ; but they are tired of 
coming for them, for everybody gives them apples. 

So I walked to the post-office, about a mile away, and, emerging 
from the copse or remains of the forest primeval, near the station, 
I saw that our new flag had been hoisted, and I hastened my steps 
to find out what had happened. Last year we should have thought 
it wicked waste of public funds to spend eighty-five dollars on a 
flag-staff, and much more on a beautiful large flag with the Union 
Jack and the Canadian blazon on its crimson field. But a train 
came by last October, and, as I then told in “ Britons All” in The 
Outlook, that trainload of young volunteers for South Africa woke 
up our patriotism and the feeling—that, perhaps, had never 
slumbered—that all Canadians, and .Australians, and New 
Zealanders, and all our race, meant to fight for their hearth, their 
liberties, azd supremacy. And so we culled a big tree from the 
forest and shaped it with axes, and now the Queen’s Navy cannot 
show a better mast. It was put up—everyone who could pull 
helped—on Dominion Day, and now when the Governor-General 
passes by, or Kruger’s men “get it badly,” the beautiful flag 
shows up against the background of soft blue mountains, and 
makes “a bit of colour” that would be difficult to transfer soberly 
to canvas. 

But what is the flag flying for to-day? I asked before I got my 
letters. For two reasons: one of our boys has come back from 
the war, and our lacrosse team has beaten all Canada, and so we 
put up the flag because they are all coming by to-day, and we 
know a good many of them, and the young soldier is getting 
over his wounds, and it’s all right, and “I guess it will do; here 
are your letters ; may you have good news too.” 

So I went home more cheerful than when I started. Peaches 
and apples may be oppressive by their superabundance, and it 
does sadden one to realise that for want of a little sensible 
Imperial emigration the abundant food and luxuries all seem in 
one place and the hungry people in another. I thought the old 
portrait of Governor-General Shirley seemed to smile on me once 
again as I bundled the London papers, letters, and catalogues on 
to the table, his work fulfilled even in our remote valley ; and the 
lines I copied from the Canadian Gazette a week or two ago express 
what he would say if telepathy allowed him to speak : 


Britain bore us in her flank, 
Britain nursed us at our birth, 
Britain reared us to our rank, 
’Mid the nations of the earth. 
Stand, Canadians, firmly stand 
Round the flag of Fatherland. 
John Talon-Lesperance, 


Surely this must be a French-Canadian, but as British as our 
neighbours Lambert and Louis, who four years ago came from 
Grenoble, but who now look up to mountains as beautiful as the 
Alps, and who pulled with a will when our flagstaff went up on 
Dominion Day, 1900. ANDREW HAMILTON. 
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TRUE HISTORY OR FALSE 


PoRTRAIT-PAINTING is an applied art, and must be judged 
as such. We have had artistic milk jugs that will not 
pour, and artistic chairs that are uncomfortable to sit in, 
and an enterprising manufacturer even asked a friend of 
mine a little while back to design him some pokers and 
tongs, to be executed in pewter. It is, however, a sign of 
the times that the practical-minded artist denied to the 
pewter fire-irons even the ephemeral existence that was 
projected for them, and similarly a loyal acceptance of the 
utilitarian aspect of their art is nowadays increasingly 
characteristic of artistic portrait-painters. 

Will the aristocracy therefore flock to the studios of 
Messrs. Strang, Rothenstein, Charles Shannon, Emile 
Blanche, and such-like rising men, instead of the dull 
manufacturers they usually frequent? I fear not in 
every case, and the portrait exhibition recently held 
in London showed such serried ranks of photographic 
atrocities that it becomes of interest to examine the 
reason for it all. Take, for example, Mr. Ellis Roberts. 
I suppose no one in artistic circles has ever heard of 
Mr. Ellis Roberts. I had not myself till the other day, 
when I was assured he was a portrait-painter, almost as 
fashionable as the fashionable Mr. Sargent himself. He 
is the head of a crowd of similar painters, many of whom 
never emerge into a public exhibition, or, if they do, are 
simply passed over as so much “ fluff,” just as Mr. Roberts 
himself is passed over as a rule. For once, let us make 
an exception. ‘*The Countess of Chesterfield” shows 
what Mr. Luke Fildes has been aiming at in some of his 
dater portraits : clever man as he is, he has rarely, if ever, 
achieved such complete inanity ; but he seemed success- 
ful until Mr. Roberts came along. This is, in fact, too 
extreme an example to argue from (it seems as though 
nothing but sheer silliness could make anyone wish 
to be painted so), but in the many similar canvases 
exhibited at the New Gallery one quality was prominent. 
No desire was shown to understand the character of the 
sitter. The commonplace painter is possessed of the idea 
that by making himself into a kind of camera the picture 
will paint itself, and he may be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of choosing what seems to him characteristic in his 
sitter. This constitutes his charm for English people, 
always anxious to appear something they are not, and ill 
at ease before too clear-sighted an observer. The human 
camera never being so good as a mechanical one gives a 
dulled characterless image; more than that the vacuous 
state of the painter’s mind, studiously avoiding anything 
like choice of his own, makes him very receptive, so that, 
without complicity in the lie, he readily tends to paint his 
sitter as she likes to fancy herself. The result is row upon 
row of tedious ladies, all assimilating themselves as closely 
as possible to the few monotonous types recognised by a 
nation singularly narrow in the matter of ideals. Oh, 
wretched people, could you but realise how much finer 
and more interesting you are than the impossible beauties 
you would wish to resemble, still more than the nearest 
approach to them that can be plausibly attributed to you ! 
Then there might be some escape from the taint of shoddy 
romanticism that, carefully blended with photography, 
characterises portrait-painting in this country. This 
change of attitude is the principal desideratum, far more 
important than any grafting of ‘‘ decorative purpose” on 
to portraiture. sf 

Enter then the Realists, valuable in proportion as 
they are such. On the wall as you entered the West room 
‘were a group of interesting pictures. No. 1, ‘‘ Portrait of 
my Father and Mother,” by Mr. W. Rothenstein, inspires 
at first distrust coming from Mr. Rothenstein ; surely in 
his love of quaintness he has exaggerated, maliciously 
caricatured, the ‘‘ early Victorian” character of the pair. 
Yet on longer acquaintance the picture convinces. The 
heads are modelled with sympathy, with respect for the 
genuineness of the character he found there. It is as though 
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the grave eyes of the painter himself, so modern, had me 
the seriousness in the eyes of his sitters and recognises 
the kinship, realised for a moment that the narroy 
interests of a generation of relatively limited horizon might 
be ennobled by the earnestness and tenacity that was 
devoted to them, and as though he thus bridged in, 
common earnestness what must seem to the beholder of 
this nowise frivolous picture the almost tragic gulf wro: 

by one generation of hurrying change. At the other eng 
of the panel is the portrait of Arthur Symons by M. Emile 
Blanche, and though one must regret that the artist was 
not induced to send one of the admirable portraits of 
women which he showed at the Paris Exhibition, it dogs 
no injustice to his distinguished powers. The head is y 
interesting, that of a man wrapt up in himself and his ow 
uniquely interesting history, a sensitive man_ eccentric 
even to his dress, which, unfortunately, in so brilliantly 
pitched a picture, takes on a false importance—not 
realistically false, I mean, but psychologically. In the 
portraits M. Blanche showed in Paris the elegance of 
dress of his sitters was treated with a most just sense of 
its value. In the case of Mr. Symons the real interest of 
the subject is purely that of Mr. Symons’ interior, 
Indeed nowadays the physical charms of men are g 
rarely in evidence that a smaller-scale portrait gives a 
truer impression ; and the drawings in the South Room 
were some of them admirable, as Mr. Strang’s Henry New- 
bolt, the portrait of Mr. Augustus John as a faun by 
himself, and the pastels of Charles Shannon. These latter 
(representing respectively Charles Ricketts and E. J. Van 
Wisselingh) are beautiful drawings, but both show a ten- 
dency to lengthen the face of the sitters. 

These were the most vigorous portraits of the show, 
which boasted contributions by Whistler and Watts hardly 
able to hold their own against the vitality of their juniors, 
as well as a staccato drawing by Professor Lenbach that 
does not greatly impress me. There was, moreover, an 
entirely commonplace portrait of Mr. Watts Dunton by 
Rossetti, and an autograph portrait of Ford Madox 
Brown, disappointing to those who remember his earlier 
performance in the ‘‘ Farewell to England.” Mr. Lavery 
had two portraits of ladies, whose dresses were the most 
interesting thing about them, while Mr. Jack is doing Mr. 
Sargent a real service by pointing out the grosser side of 
his talent (‘fun talent de snob,” as a scornful Frenchman 
has called it), His portrait of Mr. Hal Hurst is most 
genteel, proclaiming aloud that the body is much less than 
the raiment. There remain a portrait by Mr. Guthrie, 
which had all the qualities demanded of a fine picture, 
except that of interesting you; a Lorimer, ‘‘ Thomas 
Threlfall,” admirably characterised, most ugly as a piece of 
painting ; and an important canvas by Charles Shannon. 

This last has all the qualities lacking in the work of 
the leading portrait-painter of the day, and, as a change, 
one would like to speak well of it. The feeling for beauty 
of surface, of composition, of sentiment, the tenderness 
and refinement that are lacking in the work of Joho 
Sargent are here indisputable. Yet the dependence on 
former painters is too strong; a musty flavour is over 
this réchauffé of Gainsborough with a wistful look back at 
Watts. The composition, as decoration for a space in 
two dimensions, is suave, beautifully elaborate, but there 
is little feeling for Nature’s architecture of planes as 4 
composition in the round; it is, in fact, little more thana 
bas-relief. While thus reactionary in the nature of its 
composition, the sentiment, too, is that of the romance 
that lies exclusively in the past, and though this vein has 
its charm of seclusion, one cannot but think that, ia 
portraiture at any rate, the popular instinct was right 
that exalted, in the person of Sargent, the painter of mea 
and women we see in the streets, the man of his owa 
time. E. 


TAKE it all in all, a ship of the line is the most honourable thing 
that man, as a gregarious animal, has ever produced.—Rushin. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


| SUPPOSE every woman has had moments in her life when she 
has quaked. Mentally, morally, and physically, I have spent a 
quaking morning. It began at breakfast. Everything horrible 
always does. By “it” I mean Carlton’s wrath. I wish I had never 

up for that hateful meal ; if I had stayed in bed till midday I 
might have been better able to face the storm which raged over 
my devoted head. As it was I was half an hour late, and when I 
entered the dining-room Carlton was standing with his back to 
the fire, while the breakfast table was positively littered with 
awful-looking documents. I saw in a glance what had happened. 
My dressmaker, my milliner, my bootmaker, the makers of every- 
thing I possess, had united in a combined bombardment. I tried 
to make the best of it, and opened with a cheerful remark about 
the weather. It was received with ominous silence. I began to 
play with a curried kidney, while I tried to clear a space for my 
tea-cup on the table among the bills. Victorine’s total took my 
breath away. I'll pay her out if I cannot pay her off. I shall 
never recommend her again. Janette’s was even more ruinous. 
{ looked them all through ; to each was appended either a request 
for “the favour of an early settlement,” or the threat of legal 
proceedings. Carlton’s stony stare in the meantime was rapidly 
taking away what little appetite remained to me after these shocks. 
So I requested him if he had any remarks to make to make them 
as quickly as possible. He started at a fairly good pace, and by 
the time he had exhausted his somewhat extensive vocabulary of 
adjectives I was quite hysterical. 

“Your bills are double what they were last year,” he wound up 
with. 

“ Well, of course, my dear,” I replied meekly ; “last year was 
an ordinary year: you forget that this year represents the 
accumulation of the debts of a whole century.” 

But Carlton refused to look on things in this reasonable light, 
and finally banged himself out of the house. I spent a most 
miserable morning face to face with my sins and my bills. I know 
of no more dreary means of killing time. 

I thought over all the awful things Carlton might do, and 
wished I knew to what extent a husband is legally responsible for 
his wife’s debts. I do wish they would teach law in every girls’ 
school. Certainly no woman ought to be allowed to marry without 
a course of instruction in it. I shuddered at the thought of 
appearing in court, but Carlton was in such a rage that he was 
capable of anything. I suppose it was a judgment on me for say- 
ing last week that no woman is ever afraid of her husband. Well, 
no more a woman is, but women hate being made ridiculous. 
Imagine the headlines under which my name would appear if he 
allowed me to be dragged before the law. “The Accounts of a 
Countess: A Leader of Society in the Dock” (I am not sure if it 
is the dock, by the way), “Amusing Scenes.” I should take care 
to have the latter—at Carlton’s expense. I began to feel better. 
Publicity is far less distasteful to me than to him. He would 
never dare to carry out his threats. 

By luncheon-time I had greatly calmed down. By tea-time I 
had no longer any qualms on the subject. By dinner-time he had 
apologised for his odious remarks at breakfast, and, coming back 
from supper at the Savoy, he promised to settle all those horrid 
bills once and for all if I would promise never to be so recklessly 
extravagant again. Of course I promised—I then and there gave 
up all aspirations in the world of fashion—I see myself in the new 
century trailing about in last year’s garments, bought at an “ alarm- 
ing sacrifice ” (quite as alarming to me as to the salesman) at end- 
of-the-season sales, frocks run up by a little dressmaker in the 
country, hats trimmed by my maid, boots made by the village 
cobbler. But I also see myself fortified, in spite of appearances, 
with the consciousness of a secure bank balance. 

Carlton does not view the prospect with the rapturous approval 
one might have expected in the circumstances. Like a true man, 
he expects his wife to be smart without being expensive. He 
quotes other women in Society as examples, and displays so much 
innocent and pitiable ignorance on the subject that I feel it was quite 
hopeless to argue with him. I firmly believe that if I wore the same 
dress summer and winter, spring and autumn, Carlton would still tell 
me at each fresh season that I looked very nice, and never notice 
anything further. Certainly life would be much simpler and 
cheaper if we dressed for men, but then nobody ever supposes 
we do. Most women dress in order to cut out other women ; 
some, like myself, in order to gratify their own sense of the 
artistic. 

I always like being dressed in harmony with my surroundings, 
and my garments invariably reflect the colour of my moods. I 
could not be anything but simple and artless, for example, in white 
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muslin or chiffon. One must have an expression to match each 
costume, of course ; otherwise the effect would be wasted. Rather 
wide-open eyes and a gentle look of bewilderment carry out the 
white-muslin symphony. Pale blue always makes me feel frivolous, 
giddy even. My boudoir is done up in this shade, and I robe 
myself to match. It is here I write my letters and my “Com- 
ments” ; hence their lack of solid and improving information. In 
red I feel 1 have reached the deepest abyss of infamy, but it looks 
nice and cheerful on these dark days. Mauve is suggestive of 
past tragedies ; but I always avoid it when suffering from a cold 
in my head. Yellow I never wear ; it is too suggestive of fog and 
the new drawing-room at the Empress Club. Black imparts a 
feeling of dignity, pathos, and unapproachableness. 

But after all it is cut, not colour, which is of paramount im- 
portance. The well-dressed woman avoids the obvious, whether 
it be in flaunting colours or eccentric extravagances of fashion, 
and lets her individuality be suggested rather than displayed by 
her gowns. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PRAY SILENCE FOR LORD WOLSELEY 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


AS a taxpayer, whose burdens are about to be increased less by 
military needs than by our rulers’ miscalculations, I notice that, 
although Mr. Brodrick and other eminent persons have given their 
views on War Office reorganisation, the only man living whose 
knowledge of the office of Commander-in-Chief is derived from 
personal experience maintains silence. Before heavier burdens 
are placed on the shoulders of the politically impotent middle class 
income-tax payer, it is surely desirable that the late Commander- 
in-Chief should give to his fellow-subjects the benefit of a frank 
statement of his views on the office of Commander-in-Chief under 
the procedure recommended by the Hartington Commission, and 
also on the wider question of the past administration of the Army. 
The taxpayer knows that, whatever may be said for or against 
Lord Wolseley, during the whole of his career he has carried out 
his undertakings within the time and at the cost estimated by him- 
self. The dignified silence with which he has relinquished his 
great office increases the anxiety of the class to which I belong to 
obtain a frank expression of his views on the subject referred to. 
January 8. I/- IN THE £. 


THE JUVENILE HOOLIGAN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Elementary schoolmasters—or, at any rate, a great number o 
them—have a deep-seated grievance which deserves careful and 
whole-hearted consideration—a grievance which affects nothing 
more nor less than the very system of compulsory education. It 
is all very well to talk about this reform and that reform ; but, 
after all, a great deal lies in the hands of the men who come into 
actual contact with the class for whom the school board system 
is run—the hundreds of children of all descriptions whose parents 
will not or cannot have them educated anywhere else. Many of 
these are tractable children, anxious to learn, and well-behaved 
withal; others—and they are many, very many—are juvenile 
hooligans of an advanced and virulent type. And here the 
grievance of the master may be said to begin. 

His cry is for authority—a freer hand. At present he is 
between the devil and the deep sea. Should he inflict the slightest 
corporal punishment upon a refractory pupil—a highly necessary 
action in some cases—he is placed between the enraged parent, 
who is determined to pursue the matter, on the one side, and the 
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possibility that he may be strongly censured, or even dismissed by 
the Board, on the other. 

Well, what can he do? 

Every parent seems to drum into his or her children the fact 
that their schoolmaster is merely a paid servant, supported by the 
money that they themselves pay. Naturally, the result of such a 
view as this is the utter overthrow of real authority. 

How can a master hope to do any good at all if his class does 
pretty well what it likes with absolute impunity? But, I can hear 
people saying, why not “keep them in,” and give them impositions 
todo? Impositions-are all very well for children of the cultured 
classes, who are sensitive to punishments of this kind; but with 
children of the hooligan persuasion impositions are a mere farce. 
The punishment loses half its value when it does not appeal to the 
sensitiveness Of the punished. The average child of, say, the 
Borough does not mind mere “stopping in,” or writing lines ; he 
does not see anything degrading about it. But give him a sharp 
reminder that he will ze/, and the ethics of punishment at once 
strike him as a disagreeable reality. 

I once visited a board school in the South of London, in a 
neighbourhood which has a particularly bad name for violence and 
general bad behaviour. Never shall I forget the scene. The master 
was a mild, middle-aged man of undoubted abilities for teaching— 
but he was mild. That was sufficient for the youthful hooligans of 
whom his class mostly consisted. They jeered at him when he 
reprimanded them, and when I asked him why he permitted such 
a state of affairs, and did not administer a sound thrashing to some 
of them, he replied wearily that it would be quite a fatal thing from 
his point of view. And on questioning him further, I gathered 
that his predecessor had been severely censured for striking a boy ; 
and he had therefore sent in his resignation. Still, censure or no 
censure, had I been the master I should have given one or two of 
those little savages a sharp lesson. Even when the unhappy master 
dismissed his class they filed out making audible insulting remarks ; 
some of them even placed their finger to their noses and “ booed” 
him. I only hope that this school was an exception to the general 
rule; for the amount of work done appeared to me to be in- 
finitesimal—a fact not due so much to-the fault of the master as to 
his helplessness as regards the judicious infliction of corporal 
punishment. Without this power he was pitifully weak, and his 
pupils were not slow to recognise this. 

Let us hope that the school boards will give this matter their 
earnest consideration as soon as possible. Some small regulation 
dealing with the matter might easily be framed in such a manner 
that certain restrictions in the infliction of corporal punishment 
were made. This would, I feel sure, do a great deal to check the 
growth of hooliganism by striking at the root, as it were, instead 
of waiting until the disease has had time to develop. 

RONALD L, PEARSE. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND THE HEADMASTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


It may be my stupidity, but I really cannot see the least 
analogy between “the professional associations of law and medi- 
cine” and the Assistant Masters’ Association. A man becomes a 
lawyer or a doctor by an examination which shows that he has at 
least some qualifications for the profession which he adopts. Mr. 
Rouse knows as well as I do that a secondary teacher as often as 
not has no qualification for his post. This was painfully exem- 
plified some months ago in the correspondence on salaries to 
which you opened your columns. It was exemplified in the 
November number of the A.M.A. Circular, which gave harrowing 
details of the ways in which some who had been secondary teachers 
were earning their living. But all these unqualified teachers are 
eligible for membership in the A.M.A., and in that capacity they 
can utter a “representative ” opinion on the important questions 
which Mr. Rouse mentioned last week. No doubt it is another of my 
“assumptions,” but I think we may assume that many members of the 
A.M.A. are doing useful werk in private venture schools. What right 
have they to discuss the question “ whether schoolmasters should be 
civil servants or not”? And all the time headmasters are to be left 
in the cold, while their assistants pass resolutions on “the propor- 
tions of subjects”! If we could imagine the College of Physicians 
open to every quack who chose to call himself a doctor, and closed 
to the heads of the medical profession, we should have as repre- 
sentative a body asthe A.M.A. But possibly the public might 
not take its resolutions quite seriously, and medical men might be 
pardoned if they entertained an invincible prejudice against it. 

I hold no brief for the distinction between the Conference and 
the Association ; no doubt the line is drawn arbitrarily. I only 
took the Conference as a convenient existing fact, and I still think 
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that in the present circumstances we could not do better than 
to make use of it. But as the time is evidently not ripe for , 
Lower House I must now retire from a discussion which is wap. 
dering from the point. 

I cannot answer Mr. Rouse’s conundrum about the “ Pubjic 
Schools’ Year Book” ; may I suggest that the publishers select the 
schools which happen to be in the Conference? But as the book 
is a commercial speculation it surely does not matter. 

R. B. Clark, 
Felsted, January 7. 

[We have received other letters on this subject for which we 
cannot find space this week. In an editorial in another colum, 
we deal with some of the more important phases of the educa. 
tion problem, and here we may say that we hope the day wij 
soon come when some kind of practical test will exclude from the 
teaching profession those who have no qualification for so high a 
work.—ED. ] 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY IN WOMEN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Although a great admirer of your Countess’s clever comments, 
I think that for once she is off the line when she said, “ Beauty 
. +. . 18 0f very small account when women are fighting in the 
battle of life.” On the contrary, so far as my rather wide experi- 
ence goes, it isan immense help to women making their way in 
the world, when that way brings them in contact with men of any 
class. Good looks are a passport, so to speak, and except a 
beauty has a particularly objectionable manner, her appearance 
invariably smooths her path, and gives her an infinitely better 
time than the plain woman of average talent and sterling worth 
can command. It is not fair, is it? But it is the fault of the 
“ superior” sex, and women, to give them their due, usually do all in 
their power to administer antidotes to their sisters whose personal 
attractions are the cause of this glaring injustice. 

AN IRISHWOMAN, 


ENTERIC AND INOCULATION 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


Your correspondent of last week says the death of Prince Victor 
was a prominent proof of the inefficacy of inoculation. It really 
seems hardly necessary to point out the folly of condemning a 
process because it has not been successful in every case. He also 
says that because the Tsar has suffered from enteric therefore 
bacteriologists are supremely ignorant of the etiology of the 
disease ; one might as well say because a person suffers from con- 
sumption or a suppurating wound that bacteriologists are ignorant 
of the cause. Is it to be supposed that the Tsar, or any one else, 
submits himself entirely to bacteriologists with instructions to 
guard him against every disease flesh is heir to? If he did do so 
it is absolutely certain that he would never have had typhoid. 

The arguments for inoculation are easily stated. 


1. It is absolutely proved that typhoid has a bacterial 
origin (Eberth, Koch, Gaffhy, &c.). 

2. The formation of a serum inimical to the bacillus is also 
proved. 


The theory is therefore correct, from which follows that there 
is a distinct probability (to put it no higher) of the treatment doing 
good. The discomfort in the worst cases is but small, and well 
worth facing on the chance of getting even some amelioration of 
the symptoms. I myself suffered from typhoid in South Africa; 
but I consider that in all probability I should have died had I not 
previously undergone inoculation. And if you had seen, as I have, 
the insufficiency of the food and treatment (mostly unavoidable) of 
enterics at the front, you would think with me that the wonder is 
so many recovered. In conclusion, let me beg that we should not 
rush into rash condemnation of a scheme which so far has all the 
evidence leaning towards it. When we have published statistics 
after the war we shall be able to judge fairly. M. B. 


SAY AND SEA 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Can any of your readers say at what period the letters ea and 
ee became regarded as symbols of the same sound, or what pro- 
duced the change? In Pope, Addison, and Cowper a word like 
“sea” invariably rhymes with some such word as “obey” oF 
“way.” Even our good Dr. Watts does not hesitate to write: 


But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross the narrow sea, 

And linger shivering on the brink, 

And fear to launch away. 


i he oie ote 
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And in the First Canto of “ Marmion” Scott says : 


He led Lord Marmion to the deas 
Raised o’er the pavement high, 
And placed him in the upper place. 


There were no poets in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
not even the bold one who twice rhymes “ Rabelais” with 
“Chablis,” who would have regarded “ea” as the equivalent of 
say.” When did the change come? Can any remember an 
educated person who spoke of taking ‘‘a dish of tay,” or who, 
like Swift, called a “ flea” a “ flay”? J. M. BEvis. 


TOMMY AND THE BOER GIRLS 


THE following extract from the letter of a scout stationed at 
Pretoria is kindly sent by a correspondent : 


“If the Boers had been possessed of a grain of sense, they 
would have given in on the occupation of Pretoria. They 
apparently thought they were very clever in abandoning their 
women, children, and old men to our tender mercies, allowing 
them to carry on a guerilla war. The better class of Boer, who 
have mostly surrendered to us, are ashamed and sick of the way 
their compatriots are carrying on. The abandoned wives call 
their husbands brutes, and say if it had not been for the kindness 
and generosity of the English they would be starving. A Boer 
woman told me yesterday that they were now ashamed of the way 
they had treated our women and children who passed through 
here after they had been expelled from Johannesburg. Do you 
know they refused them a drop of water? One poor woman died 
in the train ; two babies were born and one mother died in Maritz- 
burg from exposure. This was only one train load, all packed 
like sardines in open filthy cattle and coal trucks. It makes my 
blood boil to think of it! Don’t forget this, if ever your sym- 
pathies are likely to turn towards the poor, innocent, ignorant, 
pastoral Boer! Our Tommy is such a good-hearted chap that he 
will give his last drop of water or biscuit to a wounded Boer. 

“It is very amusing to see how Tommy has cottoned to the 
Boer girls. Only last Sunday I met three couples arm in arm in 
the true ’"Ampstead ’Eath style. And the girls are not unlike under- 
sized ’Arriets. One told me she did not care how long the war 
fasted, as she was having such a good time with the soldiers. 
‘Ain’t they nice men?’ she said ; ‘I never knew men could be so 
good and kind.’ These women had been stuffed with such yarns 
of the rapacity and cruelty of our soldiers, they imagined them 
capable of committing every kind of atrocity ; instead of which 
they find them gentlemen in comparison with their own men. 

“We had a very successful military race meeting last week 
(November 27); the course is about two miles out of town. It was 
quite a novel affair, as the whole course was lined with armed 
infantry in case of an attack. It is not safe to goa mile out of 
the town unless you wish to be sniped.” 


THE LOVE-TALKER 


{ MET the Love-Talker one eve in the glen, 

He was handsomer than any of our handsome young men ; 
His eyes were blacker than the sloe, his voice sweeter far 
Than the crooning of old Kevin’s pipes beyond in Coolnagar. 


I was bound for the milking with a heart fair and free. 

My grief! my grief! that bitter hour drained the life from me ! 
I thought him human lover, though his lips on mine were cold, 
And the breath of death blew keen on me within his hold. 


I know not what way he came, no shadow fell behind, 
But all the sighing rushes swayed beneath a fairy wind ; 
The thrush ceased its singing, a mist crept about, 

We two clung together—with the world shut out. 


His eyes were a fire, his words were a snare ; 

I cried my mother’s name, but no help was there ; 

I made the blessed Sign ; then he gave a dreary moan— 
A wisp of cloud went floating by, and I stood alone. 


Running ever through my head is an old-time rune— 

“Who meets the Love-Talker must weave her own shroud soon.” 
My mother’s face is furrowed with the salt tears that fall, 

But the kind eyes of my father are the saddest sight of all. 


T have spun the fleecy lint, and now my wheel is still, 

The linen length is woven for my shroud fine and chill ; 

I shall stretch me on the bed where a happy maid I lay— 
Pray for the soul of Maurya oge at dawning of the day ! 


Ethna Carbery, in the ‘‘ New York Bookman." 
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“ OTOMORPHOLOGY!” It is Dr. Garnett’s name for the science 
treated in Zhe Human Ear (1), and the author of that book may 
be grateful for it: it sounds so respectable and academic. For 
my part, I think a word ending in “mancy” would be more suit- 
able. Miss Ellis attempts to read the ear for character as Gall 
and Spurzheim read the head. She was preceded in this research 
by Lavater, whose defective outlines, upon which he based brief 
character-sketches, she analyses with a patjence that exhausts the 
reader's. Our ‘“otomorphologist” has a clever method of classi- 
fying ears. No two pairs are alike, she avers ; the otomorpholo- 
gist can pick out Tweedledum from twenty Tweedledees. In 
babyhood the ear is prophetic of the shape of the chin, which 
usually “ grows up to match the lobe of the left ear.” Curiously 
enough, the ears are often not alike in the same individual ; the 
left orifice will perhaps resemble that of the mother’s ear; the 
right that of the father. The ancients approved any square- 
ness of shape in an ear: squareness of the aural orifice 
is, it seems, characteristic of musicians. Pliny located the 
memory in the lower part of the ear, but he had no 
hesitation in snubbing Aristotle for a statement doubtfully attri- 
buted to him—*“ that there are in the human body certain prog- 
nostics of the duration of life,” one of these “ prognostics” being 
“large ears.” Ancient remedies for disorders of the ear are 
enough to reconcile one to disease. Centipedes “ boiled with leek- 
juice in a pomegranate rind,” “fat of frogs,” and “the thick pulp 
of a spider’s body” are some of them. Ears are seldom well 
drawn ; “ the annual show of marvellous ears in the Royal Academy 
is a proof that the subject has not been sufficiently studied.” “I 
have observed,” says Miss Ellis, “that the greatest artists drew 
men’s ears like those in their own portraits whenever they could, 
and that they took some favourite model’s ears for their feminine 
heads. This can be tested by noticing the outline of ear and lobe, 
and whether they coincide with the jawbone and chin, and whether 
the ear is in proportion to the nose and has the same slope.” 
Raffaele, however, drew ears “that must have belonged to the 
face he was painting ; they tally exactly to the face and are equally 
accurate in form.” It is a pity that our author identifies herself 
with an unscientific theory less reasonable than palmistry itself. 
‘Each ear announces the way in which one-half of an undertaking 
will be carried out,” she observes oracularly, and “from the obser- 
vation of many thousands of ears” she is “inclined to consider” 
that the right ear will show the method pursued by right-handed 
people in the first half of an undertaking, and the left ear in the 
case of the left-handed. 

Architects of English Literature (2) is an attractive title ; but 
it suggests more than is in the book. Mr. Sharp’s twenty-four 
biographies are not written to show how our great littérateurs 
built up the splendid fabric of English literature and the nature of 
each one’s special contribution thereto. They are just twenty-four 
biographies, well written, interesting, but making no pretence of 
novelty of form or freshness of information. The facsimile MS. 
which accompanies each biography is a decidedly interesting 
feature. I wish, however, that Mr. Sharp were a little more in- 
dependent in his judgment, even if it were to reveal an occasional 
eccentricity in himself. If, for instance, he had found Burns, for 
all his genius, intolerably fond of iteration an interesting discussion 
might have been the result. The Burnsite might have been moved 
to bludgeon us into a sense of the hidden beauty of 


Oh, saw ye my dear, my Phely? 

Oh, saw ye my dear, my Phely? 

She’s down i’ the grove, she’s wi’ a new love, 
She winna come hame to her Willy. 


More than half of Mr. Sharp’s “ Architects” died in the nine- 
teenth century. His first is Shakespeare, his second Bacon. 
Bacon, it seems, was strangely influenced by the moon, “for the 
moon,” says Rawley, “ was never in her passion or eclipsed but he 
was surprised with a sudden fit of fainting.” Gray had too much 
“ reverence for his art” to take payment for his poems. He could 
afford this “ reverence,” and it decorated him, so to speak. Less 
fortunate persons must bring their art to the market. “ Honours 
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to one in my situation,” said Goldsmith, on receiving an unsalaried 
professorship, “are something like ruffles to one that wants a 
shirt !” 

Prose and verse, fact and fiction, are curiously sheafed in Za/es 
and Poems of a Grandmother (3). The poems are rubbish, but 
the prose has here and there an authentic flavour of old times. 
Bats that talk Latin are not convincing, and earwigs, whether con- 
vincing or unconvincing, are not nice, so we prefer Mrs. Butter- 
worth when she is recording human affairs. She relates the oft- 
told tale of how the Royal George went down in dock, admiral 
and all, because an obstinate lieutenant was above taking a hint 
from his subordinate. In a paper on George Morland’s family we 
read how, in the bad old days, when people were hanged for theft, 
a poor village Romeo was captured on the premises of the 
painter’s father, who kept an inn. The intruder was only seeking 
an interview with his sweetheart, a maid of the inn. But he was 
arraigned for burglary, found guilty, and hanged. On the day 
of his execution indignant friends of the condemned sang the 
109th Psalm in front of the inn, “and they said, as they sang, 
voices were heard in the sky joining them in the chant, which calls 
down curses on the betrayer. After this the whole Morland family 
went into decay.” 

There is something peculiarly pathetic in life which is lived at 
odds with Nature. Such a life is the Eskimo’s, and it is un- 
commonly well described by a traveller among them in Northern 
Lights and Shadows (4). With the Kanggegatsuk, or young 
elder of the tribe, we combat Nanuk, the polar bear, on the 
famished ice-plains, and take part in the yet fiercer conflict of 
tribal jealousy. We watch the Moravian girl set forth for Labrador 
to marry she knows not whom, at the bishop’s command. We see 
the shipwrecked sailor lose his reason, in nights undivided by day, 
and acknowledge a loneliness in which a seagull is as dear as 
Patroclus was to Achilles. We pity the Eskimo for the anxiety of 
his life, which, perhaps, is only increased by the debts—for food 
and ammunition—which the missionaries encourage him to incur. 
We pity him, and feel towards him a tenderness which other 
savages fail to evoke. 

Why? Because he is a child. His simple creed of bad spirits 
that drive the deer away, and good ones that bring the walrus and 
the seal, is eloquent of the haunting fear of his life—starvation. 
His superstitions withal have a classic tinge. It will be re- 
membered that the ancients placed an obolus under the tongue of 
their dead, to pay the ferryman. Doubtless they thought the 
obolus had a ghostly counterpart. Similarly the Eskimo places a 
stone lamp by his dead, “for everything has an unseen life,” and 
the ghost of a lamp will be lamp enough for the ghost of a man. 
Wild legends he has of conjurers who willed the sea to become 
land and the plain to become a mountain. Perhaps, as the Duke 
of Argyll seemed to suggest in a letter to the author, the Eskimo 
develops occasionally a hypnotic gift. By will-power the Indian 
erects his mango in defiance of time and matter. Ifa mango, why 
not a mountain! It would, in truth, require a conjurer who was a 
poet as well as a hypnotist to erect a mango, however un- 
substantially, in the Arctic Zone. It is to be hoped, in conclusion, 
that Mr. Taber and his wife (to whom he acknowledges obligation) 
may produce another series of characteristic stories, as direct in 
their appeal to the sympathy as are these. W. H. 


(2) ‘The Human Ear.” By Miriam Anne Ellis. Illustrated. London: Black. 
35. 6d. net. 

(2) “‘ Architects of English Literature.” By F. Farquharson Sharp. Illustrated. 
London: Sonnenschein. 5s. net. 

(3) ‘‘ Tales and Poems of a Grandmother.” By M. A. Butterworth. London: Dent. 
2s. 6d. 


(4) ‘‘ Northern Lights and Shadows.” By Ralph Graham Taber. London: Green- 
ing. 5s. 6d. 


REVIEWS 
“THE GIBBON ” 


“The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, with Various 
Observations and Excursions by Himself.” Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill. London: Methuen. 6s. 


IN one of the last paragraphs of his memoirs, The Gibbon, as 
Lord Sheffield called him, acknowledged that he had “drawn a 
high prize in the lottery of life,” and, could he but have known 
that Professor Bury and Dr. Birkbeck Hill were to be his editors 
a century later, we may be sure that he would have penned a 
courtly, eloquent passage in recognition of the posthumous favours 
of fortune and the enlightened diligence of posterity. The world 
has long since agreed that the autobiography is a model in its 
kind, and Dr. Birkbeck Hill now reissues it with all the pomp and 
circumstance of a classic: a critical apparatus, an elaborate 
appendix, notes, references, explanations of obscure allusions, an 
index of great fulness. Some will think that he carries annotation 
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to excess when he observes that the phrase “ darkly and through 
a glass” (p. 94) is a reminiscence of a versicle in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, or that Gibbon was thinking of the Prayer for 
all Conditions of Men when he used the expression “mind, body, 
and estate” (p. 111). But minuteness of this sort is among the 
editorial failings which lean to virtue’s side, and so well has the 
work been done that only two quotations have escaped detection, 
Probably no two men will ever be of one mind as to what should 
be inserted in, or omitted from, a commentary. We should be 
inclined to give (p. 33) the name of Abu Bakr ibn al-Tufail as 
the author of the “Risalat Haiy ibn Yakzan”; to mention 
that Mallet (p. 115) competes with Thomson for whatever 
credit attaches to the authorship of “Rule Britannia,” a per. 
formance which has survived “Elvira”; and to think that 
the distich of Tibullus (p. 163) was as worthy of translation 
as the Virgilian line on p. 161. The note concerning Servetus 
(p. 203) is decidedly unsatisfactory. It is not easy to under. 
stand why Dr. Birkbeck Hill should appeal to Charles Etienne 
Jordan as an authority on a scientific question. The “ Reflections 
upon Learning, Ancient and Modern,” and the “ Bibliographie 
Anatomic Specimen,” both preceded the “ Histoire d’un Voyage 
littéraire” by many years, and far more weight attaches to the 
opinion of the two English authors than to that of Frederick's 
agreeable secretary. Dr. Birkbeck Hill does not appear to have 
verified the quotation from the “ Christianismi Restitutio,” nor is 
this very surprising, since only two copies of the first edition (1553) 
are known to exist—one in the Biblioth¢que Nationale at Paris, 
and the other in the Imperial Library at Vienna. He may there- 
fore be pleased to know that the passage “ Ergo in pulmonibus fit 
mixtio” occurs on p. 171, and that a copy of the third edition (the 
reprints are almost as rare as the original) existed some years ago 
in the Library of the London Medical Society. We give the refer- 
ence in the interest of that second edition which is certain to be 
called for. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, more than most men, can afford to 
submit his work to microscopic examination. His notes are a 
mine of recondite information, curious, exact, and diverting, and 
his little touches of humour are pleasant surprises. Thus, when 
Gibbon solemnly declares that, on recalling the memory of his 
aunt, “I feel a tear of gratitude trickling down my cheek,” or 
praises the Bologna school of painters, or talks of Lord Sheffield’s 
“benevolent heart,’ the commentator drily reminds us that the 
tear must have trickled while Gibbon was writing five of the six 
rough drafts from which the memoirs were put together, recalls 
the historian’s remark upon Bologna sausages (“said to be made 
of ass flesh”), and adds that Sheffield was “a strong upholder of 
the slave trade.” Gibbon speaks of an edition of Cicero “ which 
should lie on the table of the learned.” Dr. Birkbeck Hill's work 
deserves to be placed beside Ernesti’s. Everyone who reads his 
copious and accurate notes will be reminded of much that he had 
forgotten, and will learn much that he never knew and could 
scarcely find elsewhere. 


BEFORE MOSES AND ABRAHAM 
“Voices of the Past.” By H.S. Roberton. London: Bell. 6s. 


Mr. ROBERTON here provides us with a phonograph that makes 
audible some of the echoes of the past, tells us something about 
cuneiform writing, and translates into blank verse some old poetic 
texts. The first part, entitled “The Royal Library of Nineveh,” 
enables us to understand how interesting may be a library con- 
sisting of blocks of hardened clay, the pictures of which suggest 
cakes of soap or cigarette cases. These blocks teach us much 
about a country of which the inscription tells us the cities were 
“ made heaps of ’—an expressive phrase. Assyrian, Mede, Persian, 
Greek, came and went, but the library lived on. Layard, George 
Smith, Sir Henry Rawlinson lived and laboured, and we to-day 
enjoy the issue of those labours. To Asshurbanipal, one of the 
last of the Assyrian kings, we owe no little debt, for he was the 
Pisistratus of his own day, collecting, storing, copying ancient 
manuscripts : he was the grandson of that Sennacherib whom we 
all seem to know so well, and was, like all Assyrian monarchs, 
fond of building, but exploration of these buildings is no easy 
matter when Pashas fabricate sham tombs to stop the work. 

The religion of the Shumero-Akkads (for thus these early 
gravers should be called) was not a cheerful one: it is here said 
that the earliest recorded sentence in the world may be one con- 
stantly recurring on these tablets : “ O Spirit of Heaven, conjure; 
O Spirit of Earth, conjure.” The place to which all spirits, good 
or evil, went, was spoken of as the “ Dark Dwelling” or “The 
Land of no Return”; the Superior Powers ‘‘knew not com- 
passion” and “heard not supplication”: seven was their most 
sacred number. Evil spirits were to be dealt with by making 
hideous images of them, just as to-day a cross child may be 
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frightened by the threat of showing it its own face ina glass. A 
picture of two demons fighting in the likeness of two cats would 
seem to show that the feline fighters of Kilkenny have a long line 
ofancestors. By way of finishing with the Library of Nineveh it 
may be stated that it contains a documentary department and a 
reference one. In the first are contract notes as to sale of land 
and so on; and in the second, grammars, reading books, works 
about astrology, while an epic of a visit of the goddess Ishtar to 
the realms of the departed is full of interest and beauty—* the 
land whence none return, the place of gloom.” It is thought to be 
a nature-myth. 

Of “the Chaldean Genesis,” which forms the second part, it 
may suffice to say that it finds in our book of Genesis five elements, 
Hebrew, Egyptian, Canaanitish, Edomite Babylonian (or Chal- 
dean), that Shumero is the same as Shinar, Babel as Babylon, 
the guarding Cherubim as the winged Colossi, and that Eden is 
the name, not of a garden, but of a district. Water was the source 
of all things, and man was made from clay by the god Ea work- 
ing as a potter. The Chaldeans have a fine epic of the Deluge. 
The third part deals with Abraham’s “early home,” and speaks of 
his life as “closely resembling that of a Bedouin Sheikh” without, 
it may be hoped, rousing the wrath called forth by a like statement 
of Dean Milman’s many years ago. Ur has been identified with 
Mugheir, which name means “asphalt town.” Mr. Roberton 
gives the date of Abraham as about 2309 B.C., and finds reasons 
for supposing that the rise of the Elamites was distasteful to the 
patriarch, and that he sought the Far West as a sort of Pilgrim 
Father. The date of Abraham seems rather early, but we are told 
too about some kings who lived “ages and ages ” before the days 
of Abraham. Sargon anticipated Moses, Romulus and Remus, 
for an epic poem tells how “ my mother, the princess, placed me 
in a box of reeds and cast me into the river, which overwhelmed 
me not.” Among other great names comes that of Gudea, a good 
king and builder. On the completion of his temple he gave a 
holiday. “I relaxed my mind and washed my hands. For seven 
days the corn was not ground, the maid was the equal of her 
mistress, the servant walked beside his master, and in my city the 
strong rested by the side of the weak,” a pretty picture, recalling 
the mutual courtesy of Boaz and his reapers. Another sign of 
courtesy in Gudea is, that he places his wife’s name near his own. 

The last part of this interesting book treats of “Israel and 
Asshur,” the latter word standing for Assyria, Israel paying the 
penalty of being, so to say, a buffer State between Assyria and her 
great rival, Egypt. Israel was more conscious of Assyria than 
Assyria was of Israel ; Ahab has the privilege of being mentioned 
on the great stone of Shalmaneser, but that great king cannot 
condescend to be accurate about such little people, and so speaks 
of Jehu, son of Nimshi, as “ Yahua, the son of Khumri”—z.e. Omri. 
£ven Jewish prophets were not always accurate, for “ Tartan,” of 
whom Isaiah speaks, should be “ the Tartan ”—7 ¢. the commander- 
in-chief. Yet we are reminded of Isaiah’s words of Egypt “ that 
could not profit them” when Sargon calls Pharaoh “a prince who 
could not save.” Still Assyrian monarchs, though oblivious of 
small people, could see to little things ; for Sargon says, “I take 
care not to let oil grow dear in my land, and to regulate the price 
of sesame as well as of wheat.” We may conclude by saying 
how interesting is the account given by Sennacherib of his conflict 
with Hezekiah, whom he says he shut up “like a caged bird in 
Jerusalem, his royal city.” 


A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 


“Seventy Years at Westminster.” With other Letters and Notes 
of Sir John Mowbray, Bart., M.P. Edited by his 
Daughter. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


THE late Sir John Mowbray’s articles attracted much attention 
when they appeared in Blackwood, and with the additional letters 
included by his daughter in this book they make a pleasant and 
readable volume of memoirs upon the Victorian era. There are 
no state papers, no disclosures of historic secrets, but there are 
glimpses of celebrated men intimately given, and hurried notes 
written in the very hour of great events. You may witness a 
coronation, dine at Strathfieldsaye with Wellington, and taste the 
dry flavour of his conversation—in this instance an unemotional 
reference to the battle of Vittoria—revive your memories of 
Palmerston and Johnny in the Commons, of Lyndhurst and Derby 
in the Lords, you may play a rubber of whist with Gladstone and 
enjoy an audience with Abdul Hamid. Of the old Tory school, 
which regarded Mr. Canning as an infectious revolutionary and 
rejoiced that the sublimated mediocrity, Peel, gained the ascen- 
dency within the party, Sir John held, under Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli, the post of Judge Advocate-General, and in 
ater Parliaments was Chairman of the Committees of Selec- 
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tion and Standing Orders. Little known to the general public, 
within the House he was known to all, and his store of 
old-time memories made his conversation adelight. He possessed 
in a rare degree that combination of experience, dignity, and 
shrewdness which so often marks the best type of English gentle- 
men, and so invariably gives influence in the House of Commons. 
While sharing to the full the convictions of his order, he was a 
standing example of courtesy to opponents, and even from the 
atheist Mr. Bradlaugh he could not long withhold his kindly 
appreciation. In fact, he was of the large class of members who 
consider the party debates of Parliament to be of less interest and 
importance than the work of Committees ; but it was in him a 
peculiar grace that he never adopted the dull sententiousness of 
the ordinary wir pielate gravis. 

From among many interesting passages in these recollections 
we select three of diverse interest. The first is from a letter 
giving an account of the famous Convocation at Oxford, when 
W. G. Ward was arraigned in the height of the Tractarian move- 
ment. The picture of the Ritualist party is curiously interesting : 
“Around Ward were many of his immediate friends—it was 
a motley group: grave, pale, melancholy ascetics side by 
side with smart men from London, ardent country clergy- 
men, and nonchalant lawyers. Pusey was at the extreme end, 
looking very sad ; Hook was big and burly; Gladstone was keen 
and scrutinising ; Archdeacon Manning, by his side, grave and 
thoughtful.” The Anglican layman speaks in Mowbray’s comment 
on Ward’s speech. “At times he spoke in so insulting a way of 
the Reformation that it gave one a shudder to think that one must 
find him not guilty.” We note, in the second place, that Disraeli’s 
opinion on the American Civil War displayed his customary fore- 
sight. “His language was always the same, in public and in 
private :—‘ This is a great nation; it is not going to be broken 
up.’” How different from the prevailing tone of society, from Mr. 
Gladstone’s impulsiveness and Pwumnch’s savage insults to the 
North! Finally there is an agreeable picture of Lord Rosebery 
visiting Christ Church as Prime Minister. His first question on 
arriving at the Deanery was, “ Where are the children?” “So 
they were sent for, and he began to romp with them, and they 
made such a row running about the gallery.” Lord Rosebery 
responded to the toast of the Christ Church Premiers of Queen 
Victoria, and described himself as “ the least of the apostles, not 
worthy to be called an apostle.” Sir John Mowbray’s neighbour 
nudged him in the ribs, and said, “ Why doesn’t he finish the 
quotation—‘ Because I persecuted the Church of God’?” It 
was the moment of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 


THE MEMBER FOR HENSTEAD 
“ Quisanté.” By Anthony Hope. London: Methuen. 6s. 


“ QUISANTE ” is essentially a clever book. Without ceasing to be 
perfectly original, the story presents points of analogy with two 
very well-known novels—‘* Numa Roumestan” and “ Middle- 
march.” Like the first of these, it is a study of the oratorical 
temperament. But if Quisanté is mentally above “le grand 
Numa,” he is immeasurably less substantial. This may, perhaps, 
be due partly to a curious freak on the part of the author, by 
which he allows us to see his hero through the eyes of his other 
characters, but scarcely with our own. Thus we know exactly in 
what light the Member for Henstead appeared to the immaculate, 
but impracticable, Weston Marchmont, his foil and rival in the 
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story. We know also how he was regarded at different times by 
Lady May, by the brothers Benyon, by his aunt. But we are 
hardly supplied with the means of knowing in what light we 
should have regarded him ourselves. How different is this from 
the case of the effusive and unprincipled Provencal deputy, whose 
very physical presence we seem to feel as we read the sordid 
history of his life ! 

It is in so far as it tells of the marriage of a high-minded girl 
with a man whom she begins by admiring for his intellectual 
power and ends by detesting for his faults of character that the 
novel reminds one of “ Middlemarch.” But May Quisanté is 
happier than Dorothea Casaubon, for in her case disillusion does 
not slay fascination. Finding herself compelled to shield her 
husband by lying to her friends, she weeps tears of bitter self- 
abasement, and even speculates on the probable duration of the 
yoke which binds her to him. But the next time he makes a great 
speech she is as much under his influence as ever. Though 
Quisanté is a man of genius, he is unfortunately not only under- 
bred but loose in his ideas of right and wrong. And so, while 
commanding admiration, he never wins the sympathy of the 
aristocratic politicians who have “taken him up ” for what he may 
be worth to them. His isolation touches May Gaston, a gir] 
brought up in the best traditions of exclusiveness. She has been 
already profoundly impressed by him, and she marries him. Then 
he wins a contested election by recourse to a trick, and floats a 
commercial enterprise in which he is interested by suppressing 
the report of a specialist. His wife’s eyes are rudely opened. 
And now comes what appears to ourselves to be the weak 
part of the book. With inhuman callousness, his “ friends ” 
straightway begin to speculate on his chances of recovery from a 
serious illness from which he is suffering. Now, though he were 
as unlovable as that character in Byron, whose very “leman” 
regarded him with indifference, this conduct on the part of the 
woman he had loved, and of the men whose cause he had cham- 
pioned, makes our sympathy veer round from them tohim. And 
the worst of it is that we remain in doubt as to whether this effect 
upon our sympathy was foreseen and intended by the author. For 
the rest, the book is a sound and genuine piece of work enough— 
“ the author’s own,” and not “a poor thing” by any means. Com- 
parison with almost any half-dozen novels of the year would throw 
its merits into far higher relief than is here suggested. In a word, 
novel-readers who are fond of exercising their brains will do well 
to read “ Quisanté.” And, surely, these constitute no quite incon- 
siderable minority ! 


A PEAK NOVEL 


“The Courtesy Dame.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 


WE feel as we put down Mr. Gilchrist’s book that he might have 
occupied an honourable place in the inn parlour. His tale smacks 
somewhat of what we have heard over our churchwarden. If it is 
related with a more sophisticated art, with the skill of a trained 
literary instinct, Mr. Gilchrist happily has not diminished the 
breadth of his narrative by mincing phrases. The life he pictures 
is the country life : his people stand out with the familiar distinct- 
ness which belongs alike to a past generation or to the present, 
which has not been invaded by a more formidable means of loco- 
motion than the carrier's cart. The personages are distinct 
because they are original, unpruned, as it were, including even 
the elegant rakehell Lord Bostern. With such characters the 
oddest adventures are possible; it is your natural, impulsive 
person who commits himself to the strangest performances. Still, 
granting this, we had wished that Mr. Gilchrist had contrived his 
opening incident more ingeniously. Weare the more moved to 
make this protest as it is the only sin against probability in the 
book. Lord Bostern is a valetudinarian whose wild oats have 
brought him within measurable distance of the ultimate catastrophe. 
The story opens on his departure on the first stage of a journey 
abread for his health’s sake, when a sudden physical collapse 
necessitates his putting up for the night at the “‘ Blue Stoups,’ the 
great old posting-house on the Buxton Road.” Here he encounters 
Anne Wichett, the lovely stepdaughter of the landlord, and over- 
hears an altercation between the pair, from which he learns that 
an unwelcome match is being forced on the young woman. His 
lordship is sympathetic. “It is cursed hard on the child,” he 
murmurs, “to be reared in such a place. A damnable pity—a 
creature made absolutely for delight—to be cast away on some 
rough country joskin.” Again he overhears : 


“ An’ to be catched writin’ a letter toa man yo’ fancy. A 


lousy butter-huckster, as goes fro’ parish to parish,” the step- 
father is saying. 
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“As clean a man as e’er lived!” swore the girl, “an’ ag 
bonnie ; no miserable mammock like yor Ferdin.” 

“ Biddin’ him put up th’ spurrins an’ wed yo’ willy nilly 
God! was e’er such a shameless baggage! An’ to my cen 
tain knowledge he hath gotten three children feythered op 
him i’ th’ Peak country. An’, mind yo’, there'll be a fourth if 
I dunna put daan my foot.” 

“It’s a domned lie, bu’ | care nought—he may have fifty, 
Bu’ I'll be moother to none of your breed !” 


No mincing matters here! Anne is unmistakably a hoyd 
and Mr. Gilchrist can write uncommonly virile dialogue. The 
scene culminates in Anne throwing a pitcher of cream at the inn. 
keeper and decamping. His lordship is captivated by the spirit 
and beauty of the creature, and realising that her present position 
is untenable, he proposes to her that she should fly with him that 
night. Whereat Anne, dumb with gratitude, catches his hands in 
her own and lifts them to her lips. 

From this not very promising beginning an entirely attractive 
and interesting story is developed, a story which derives its 
interest as much from the incidental episodes and characters as 
from its main current, with which these incidents and persons are 
harmoniously enough connected. The subsequent relations of 
Lord Bostern and Anne, who is regarded by an invidious world 
as his Courtesy Dame, are cunningly depicted. His lordship, 
with a more penetrating eye than the average reader, detected, it 
may be supposed, beneath Anne’s uncouthness a nature of charming 
possibilities. And he was not mistaken. After three years’ absence 
abroad Anne returns a singularly accomplished young person, but 
quite natural and unspoiled, possessing the naiveté and freshness, 
without the coarseness, suggested in the passage we have quoted. 
Lord Bostern belies his reputation and plays the knight-errant to 
perfection, chivalrously, platonically, with great self-denial. “ Damn 
it, Stan,” he says to a young friend, “I can scarce bear her out o 
my sight. She’s like honeysuckle growing round a rotten tree- 
she'll bind me together as long as ever she can. . . . I’ve admired 
scores of women, but I never /oved any till I saw her, and then— 
too late for me to love.” His lordship is now, indeed, in a sad fix. 
He knows that he cannot last out the winter, and wishes to see 
Anne settled in life before he goes. There are suitors to hand, and 
he wishes her to marry. His passion for Anne, his jealousy of the 
lovers whom he himself chooses for her, and over all an omni- 
present sense of approaching dissolution, go to make up as pathetic 
a figure as there is in fiction. 

We have only touched on the main outlines of the story; a 
reviewer must not overstep his privileges. We would only again 
remind the reader that this is a story of country life ; that its atmo- 
sphere is entirely rural, and that we must return to our inn to hear 
its like. It would, we are sure, delight the brotherhood of the 
churchwardens, 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THERE is still much babble among the paragraphists about the 
really stupendous problem 1901 has brought us—namely, Who 
wrote “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters”? Were the author- 
ship once avowed, we are wisely assured, the book would 
forthwith fall very flat indeed. It WOULD. We know the name 
of the author. We came by it honestly, and we are under no 
pledges not to divulge it. But we decline to spoil anybody's 
boom—not just yet, at all events. 


On December 31 last Time the just put up bars against the 
application to contemporary things of that fearsome phrase jin de 
siécle, Most people rejoiced in the circumstance. But the Daily 
Mail declined to be done out ofits bit of French. By January 8— 
within a fortnight you will note—the Daly Mail had discovered 
that for the future “journalists describing the latest novelty” will 
discard jin de sidcle, and “have recourse to the more appropriate 
* commencement de siecle” So that the boldest will quail as of yore. 


Meanwhile let it be known to all men by these presents that 
last week three great literary journals (while honourably foregoing 
Jin de sicle) did without provocation and quite gratuitously bestrew 
and star their columns with the appended hackneyed Gallicisms - 


Raison Pitre, 
Par example, 
Pour rire, 
Causerie, 
Naiveté, 


And all the Latin they could muster was reductio ad absurdum. 
“One would have thought that the advent of the New Century,” &c, 
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The cloth will be conspicuously at the table as well as on the 
table at the farewell dinner to Mr. Norman MacColl, which will 
be given at the Criterion next Friday; for the chair will be 
occupied by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. Probably no one has gone 
nearer to making antiquarianism really popular than the rector of 
Scarning, in Norfolk. That is because he is so humoursome. 
One thinks of the grammar lesson which, after a satisfactory 
answer, he interrupted with: “ Little girl—/ha/s all right—but 
what do you know of Admiral Nelson?” “Please, sir, we only 
do nouns and adjectives,” was the reply. “We have not got into 
verbs.” Dr. Jessopp laughs as he writes, but no one who read his 
«Arcady ; For Better, for Worse,” failed to see that the laugh was 

renthetical, and that the whole soul of the man was intent on 
ameliorating the sordid lot of Hodge. At least one London ex- 
editor of note remembers him as the most genial of school- 


masters. 


Nobody has drawn Mr. Henry James on the subject of the 
literature of the century. He would, we gather, have much that 
is of interest to say. Mr. E. L. Godkin tells us in the New York 
Evening Post of his talk last year with the subtlest and most 
deliberative of contemporary novelists about the flood of biographies 
which the century had produced in England, and of the wonderful 
addition to English literature which they had made. Mr. James 
remarked that he had recently spoken of the same thing to 
aFrench friend, who concurred in his expression of surprise at 
the absence of anything of the same kind in France, but thought 
that this absence was due to the fact that the private lives of very 
few French literary or artistic men would bear description. Adds 
Mr, Godkin : “ This is a somewhat lamentable confession, but | 
suppose it is true.” 


At the Bow County Court the other morning a printer sued 
his late sweetheart for the return of certain presents. ‘I bought 
the goods the wedding house to pack. She broke it off, my goods 
| now want back,” he remarked amid laughter. The lady won 
theday. The printer might be asked to contribute a distich or 
so on County Court judges’ eyebrows to the next issue of the 
Thrush. 


There is talk of a revised, to-date edition of ‘The Silver 
Domino,” which was a wicked book, and had a great sale withal. 
One of its pages bore that famous quatrain : 


The voice that breathed o’er Eden 
In Athenzum bowers, 

Said “ Pray be kind to Phillpotts, 
He is a friend of ours.” 


In the revised issue we shall, no doubt, be treated to fearful 
knocks for Sir Theodore Martin. 


Under Punch’s principal cartoon this week appears the legend : 
General Lord K-TCH-N-R (to John Bull) “If you want this busi- 
ness quickly finished, you must give me more horses and men to 
tide them.” Surely this is not giving Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
vigorous pencil a fair chance. The mass of intellect which gathers 
round “the Punch mahogany tree” every Wednesday will have to 
put its heads together. The great point about a cartoon legend 
ispoint. As somebody at “the round table” is sure to say next 
week, we point this out with considerable diffidence. More to the 
point (pray excuse us, Mr. Burnand !) is Mr. Pumnch’s second cut, 
“The Benevolent Codfish.” Herein a very well dressed and admir- 
ably drawn Newfoundland cod is made to remark to two equally 
well drawn fisher-girls—one French and the other English— 
“Look here, my dears, do discuss me in a friendly way. It would 
giveme such pleasure to be the meansof bringing you both together.” 
All the same, however, the word “ both” in this connection is quite 
superfluous. “ Bringing you together ” would have been sound and 
sufficient. The heirs of Douglas Jerrold will, perhaps, kindly 
note. 


The new issues of /u# are an improvement, and especially so 
o the art side. But the bright verse which was promised is not 
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forthcoming, and “ humour” like the following sets one admiring 
Punch: 


NED AND HIS HEDGE-HOG 


Part of Ned is swol-len. Ned had a hedge-hog. Ned sat 
down on his hedge-hog in the dark. Part of Ned is 
swol-len, 

TED AND THE GOLD WATCH 


Ted is sore. Ted's fa-ther is tired. Ted found his 
fa-ther’s gold watch, and took it to pieces. Ted’s fa-ther 
found Ted. Tedissore. Ted’s fa-ther is tired. 


Possibly the penny public like this kind of fatuity. On the other 
hand, the price of Comic Cuts is only a ha’penny. We cannot, 
moreover, be surprised at the indignation provoked in Anglo- 
Canadian circles by the silly, pointless libel on the prospects of 
the settler in Canada which appeared in the first issue of the 
new series. The funny man may claim a license, but the day 
for such vapid ignorance has long gone by. 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth did missionary work as he passed 
through New York on his way to the Pacific coast. Under his 
direction, the New York World of January 1 appeared for that 
day in a thirty-two page form, reduced to almost half size, and 
lacking some of what one may best describe as the usual illustra- 
tions. The news was given in condensed form. Of the experi- 
ment, Mr. Harmsworth says : 


Briefly, some of my claims for the success of the future of 
this kind of newspaper are based on the following points : 
Saving of the readers’ time ; advantage to advertisers ; con- 
venient shape for car and chair reading ; neatness for carrying 
in the pocket. Nor would I confine the scheme to news only, 
although I hold that news is of the first importance to a news- 
paper, and that the chief items of news should be given with 
considerable fulness. 


The idea of a daily journal in magazine form is not new, of course. 
Mr. Yates, if we remember right, tried something of the kind, and 
so have others, but without success. If Mr. Harmsworth should 
be spurred on by his New Year’s Day experience to try his hand 
at the business in England he would succeed, for he has what the 
others lacked, persistence and staying power and unparalleled 
facilities for effective distribution. The proprietors of the New 
York World were themselves so far unconvinced that they went 
back on January 2 to the old form. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Best Books 


Verse: Mr. Ainslie’s John of Damascus. (Unicorn Press.) 

Belles-Lettres: Mrs. Tennant’s The Book of Peace. 
(Chiswick Press.) 

Biography : Captain Cairnes’ Lord Roberts. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 


Verse 


John of Damascus, by Douglas Ainslie. One hundred and twenty- 
four pages of verse like this: 


So now they pass upon their way, 

and heads are turned and steps must stay 
to see on foot the great Vizier 

—on foot the great prince Zobeir— 

and on his ass a strange foul friar, 

for none did know him for Mansour, 

who a while past with steps secure 

trod these same stones, till the Kaliph’s ire 
drave him forth to the Valley of Fire 

(so little may a face endure 

in the vague memory of the throng, 

which loves none much and loves none long). 


There is a flavour of Browning about the work, and it contains some fine 
passages. (Unicorn Press. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 130. 55. net.) 
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B<-lles-Lettres 


The Book of Peace, made by Pamela Tennant. ‘ A collection of 
passages from the Bible, the Apocrypha, and the Imitation of Christ. 
These are so arranged as to stand as readings for the morning and even- 
ing of each day for the space of four weeks, and to every reading is 
appended a poem.” Harmonises admirably with its title. The illustia- 
tions are from the drawings of William Blake. (Chiswick Press. Pctt 
4to. Pp. 122. 6s. net.) 

Lancashire Humour, by Zhomas Newbigeing. An anecdotal essay. 
The anecdotes are chiefly in the Lancashire dialect. ‘* It will not be dis- 
puted,” says the preface, ‘that there is a substratum of humour in the 
Lancashire character which evinces itself spontaneously and freely on occa- 
sions. There can be no doubt, also, that this humour, whether conscious 
or unconscious, is usually accentuated or emphasised when the dialect is 
the conveying medium.” Several of the good things Mr. Newbigging offers 
us, however, huil from Yorkshire rather than Lancashire. Illustrations by 


J. Ayton Symington, (Dent. 12mo. Pp. 136. 2s. 6d.) 
Fiction 
The Wastrel, by Mary Angela Dickens. ‘** Look out, boys—the 


police!’ It was a flashy drinking saloon in one of the smaller cities in a 
Western State of America, and the record of the fifteen or twenty men there 
drinking and quarrelling over their cards was to be instantly read in the 
effect of that breathless whisper from the doorway. Not a man remained 
unmoved.” This is the beginning of the “prologue.” On p. 346 and 
last, we come to ‘A sudden light broke over Betty’s face; it shone 
out in her eyes, transfizuring her every feature. She laid her hand in his, 
and as he drew her slowly to him, like one afraid to take a too great 
happiness, she laid her head down on his shoulder. ‘Together!’ she 
said.” (Hutchinson, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 346. 6s.) 


Biography 


Lord Roberts as a Soldier in Peace and War, by Caftain W. E. 
Carnes. ‘At the present tim, when the conqueror and pacificator of 
the two South African Republics, who in their presumptuous folly un- 
sheathed the sword against Great Britain, is about to crown the edifice of 
his life’s work by the reorganisation of that complex and ancient institu- 
tion, the British Army, the moment appzars to be propitious for the 
publication of a short account of his military career, with special reference 
to the campaigns in whic’ he has taken part and the battles which he hes 
won.” <A grave chronicling of the facts of Lord Roberts’ life, unaccom- 
panied by torantara or extravagant praise. (Hodder & Stoughton, Pst 
8vo. Pp. 331. 6s.) 

Lord Roberts of Kandahar, F.M., V.C., &c., by Ernest Russell 
(Bijou Biographies). ‘‘* Bobs’ has been biographed often, but, however 
often, the latest ‘life’ is only less out of date than the earliest. His 
career continues to be crowded with interest,” and so on. 
the price. Portrait. (Drane. 32mo. Pp. 92. 642.) 

A Master Mariner: being the Life and Adventures of Captain 
Robert William Eastwick, edited by Herdert Compton (Adventure 
Series), ‘* Upon the death, in 1889, of the last surviving son of Captain 
Robert William Eastwick, the master mariner whose life and adventures 
are recorded in the following pages, a box of old family papers passed into 
my hands, and on going through them, with a view to their preservation 
or destruction, I came across an autobiographical manuscript that at once 
arrested my attention. It was the story of my grandfather’s life, dictated 
by himself about the year 1836.” The life is interesting, and reads like a 
romance almost. [Illustrations. (Unwin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 351. 55.) 

William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man, by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. American. ‘‘ In these chapters tle endeavour has been made 
to present the man as he is disclosed by the results of the long and loving 
study of a group of scholars, chiefly English, German, and American, who 
have searched the whole field of contemporary literature, records, and his- 
to-y with infinite patience, and with keen intelligence, by the history of his 
tim:, and by a study of his work.” A readable and handsome volume. 
(Macmillan. Demy 8vo. Pp. 422. 215. net.) 

George Gawler, K.H., compiled under the direction of his daughter, 
Jane Cox Gawler, by C. W. N. Asketch of the life of the late Colonel 
Gawler, 52nd Light Infantry, who was sometime Governor of South 
Australia. (Bemrose. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 64. 15. 6d. net.) 


Very cheap at 


Philosophy, Theology, &c. 


A Political History ef Contemporary Europe since 1814, trans- 
lated from the French of Charles Setgnobos. A conscientious and useful 
summary. (Heinemann. Demy 8vo. Pp. 880. 2 vols. 20s. net.) 

The Springs of Character, by 4. 7. Schofield, M.D. ‘* Character 
and the Mind,” ‘* The Personality of Character,” ‘* Character and the 
Body,” ‘‘Character and Ethics,” ‘‘ Character and Christianity,” and 
** Character and Destiny,” are some of the chapter headings. Well worth 
reading. (Hlodder & Stoughton. Post 8vo. Pp. 248. 3s. 6d.) 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question, by / G. Seabody. ‘An 
examination of the teaching of Jesus in its relation to some of the problems 
of modern social life.” (Macmil'an. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 374. 6s.) 

The Church and New Century Problems, by the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, Canon Scott Holland, Canon Gore, Canon Barnett, and the 
Revs, A. Chandler, T. C. Fry, A. L. Lilley, and P. Dearmer, with 
preface and introduction by the Rev. W. J. Hocking. Putlished under 
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the auspices of the Christian Social Union, ‘A series of lecturg 
delivered in All Saints’ Church, Tufnell Park, N., during the last ty 
months of the nineteenth century.” ‘It is the theology of the Incarna. 
tion,” says the editor, ‘‘that makes us care about drains. .. . Within 
and behind all that we do, as its force and impulse, must be the risen 
Christ of the Revelation.” (Wells Gardner. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 183. 25, 62.) 

Every Living Creature, by Xa/ph Waldo Trine. Treats in Mr, 
Trine’s best Emersonian manner such small subjects as Early Training, 
Hunting, Vivisection, Docking, Cattle Transport, Flesh as Food, Spor 
and War, the Treatment of Criminals, Homes for Animals, Xc. Wil], 
no doubt, be widely read. (Bell. 12mo. Pp. 86. 1s. net.) 


Miscellaneous 


Dictionary of Quotations (French and Italian), by 7. B. Harboti 
and Colonel P. H. Dailbiac, with authors and subjects indexes. The quota. 
tions are fairly comprehensive, and an English translation is given with 
each. (Swan Sonnenschein. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 566. 75. 6d.) 

The Language of Handwriting, by A’. D. Stocker. How to judge 
character from handwriting. The author has had experience, and has 
much to say respecting the signatures of certain celebrities. There are 
113 illustrations and 5 plates. (Swan Sonnenschein, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 269 
35. 6d. net.) 

The Sick and Wounded in South Afiica : What I Saw and Said 
of Them, and of the Army Medical System, by A/. (sic) Burdett. 
Coutts, AP. ** The object of this book, which is published before the 
issue of the Report of the Hospitals Commission, is to place on record in 
a complete form the case I have brought forward against the medical 
arrangements in the South African War, which led to the appointment of 
the Commission. It therefore contains everything I have said or written 
on the subject in public.” (Cassell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 260. 15. 6d.) 

The Story of H.M.S. “ Powerful,” from the diary of A ‘* Power. 
All about the famous cruiser, with several full-page pictures, 
including a portrait of Captain Lambton. (Marshall. Cr, 8yvo, 
Pp. 94. Is.) 

Winchester, by 2. Zownsend Warner (The Great Public Schools), 
‘** The purpose of this handbook, in conformity with the series to which it 
belongs, is to give a short account of Winchester from four points of view 
—namely, its history, buildings, work, and life out of school.” Forty-six 
illustrations. (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 218, 35. 6d. net.) 

The Tactics of To-day, by A/ajor C. E. Callwell, R.A. “We 
have turned over another page in the history of tactics. . . . New con 
ditions have arisen which have entirely transformed the art of troop- 
leading in action, and which call for sweeping modifications in the 
fundamental principles of drill and training.” Practically a treatise on 
tactics as they should be in the light of the Boer war. (Blackwood, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 154. 25. 6d. net.) 

Latin, by JV. A. Edward, M.A. (Self-Educator Series). A good 
grammar with suitable vocabulary and exercises. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 266. 25. 6”. net.) 

Spanish Highways and Byways, by Aatherine ZL, Bates. A 
record of travel. Bright, entertaining, and tastefully illustrated. 
(Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 448. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The S.A. at Work inthe Boer War, by “ Adjutant” Murray 
Surveys the work done ‘‘amongst the military at the front” by the 
Salvation Army. Illustrations. (S.A. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 112. Is.) 

The Advertiser's A. B. C., by Afessrs. 7. B. Brown, Limited. 
Contains, as usual, an abundance of information of interest to members of 
the Press and advertisers generally throughout the Empire. It tells us 
that the number of newspapers, magazines, and reviews published in 
London and the provinces totals 4,668, The volume is replete with 
interest for those whom it concerns; it is well got up, and does credit 
to the well-known firm that produce it. 


New Editions 


‘“‘ Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Book,” with new coloured and other illus 
trations. (Ward, Lock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 312. 15.) —‘* Good for Nothing,” 
by G. J. Whyte-Mciville, illustrated by G. P. Jacomb- Hood. (Ward, 
Lock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 442. 3s. 6d.)—‘‘Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
by Horace G. Groser. Fourth edition, (Melrose. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 160. 
1s.) —* Anagrams,” by Some Minor Poets. Fifth edition. (Spottiswoode. 
16mo. Pp. 38. Is.) 

Magazine Volumes 


Cassell’s Magazine for 1900 reaches us in a fine scarlet cover, 
embossed and gilt. Within is the customary budget of pictures, portrails, 
stories, sketches, &c., many of them of more than average mcrit, and all 
of them interesting. Among other contributors on the literary side are 
S. R. Crockett, Arthur Morrison, W. L. Alden, Raymond Blathwayl 
L. 7. Meade, Major Arthur Griffiths, and John Foster Fraser. 

The Sunday Strand, Vol. II. (July to December, 1900), abounds ia 
excellent Sunday reacing, and includes among other pictures several 
reproductions of famous paintings, notably ‘* The Shadow of the Cross, 
** The Lost Sheep,” and ‘* The Annunciation.” 








Typewriting and Shorthand.—Prompt, accurate, and at mode: 
rate cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is. per 1,000, Genera 
documents, 1}. per folio. Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils received. 
Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, WC, 
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“PUCKWORTH & CO. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Three Volumes, 30s, net. 






Demy 8vo. 
FOUR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH, by 


Exinor Gyn, with Photogravure Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 6s. is 
JUST READY. 


“ Thorovghly engaging. The writer has not only hit upon a new idea, but has suc- 
ceeded in presenting it in very original and vivid fashion. She is a remarkably breezy, 
healtby-minded ingénue, an ‘enfant terrible’ of painful frankness and equally afflicting 
naiveté." —Daily News. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 6s. 


By Exinor Giynx, With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
“ Really charming. Artistic and captivating.” —Gentlewoman. 























“ The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart."—Literature. 


THE MONK WINS. 


By E. H. COOPER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 












With Cover Design by GORDON CraAIG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 


“The story is a good one: thoughtful, well written and thoroughly interesting all 
through. It is a remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” 


Standard, 
VILLA RUBEIN. 
By JOHN SINJOHN., 


“Goes with a rush from start to finish. 
The story is everything, and keeps the attention alert." —/. A. 



















Crown 8vo. 6s. 





No digressions, no wearisome speeches. 


> 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE FINER SPIRIT 


AND OTHER POEMS 





6d. 








THE NEW 
LIBERAL REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EDITED BY 
CECIL B. HARMSWORTH and 
HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 


The February tssue (No. 1) will be published 
on January 24th, and contains the following 
articles :— 

THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. A Symposium by G. W. E. 

RUSSELL, Rev. GUINNEsS3 Rocers, D.D., Sir EDWARD RUSSELL, 

Justin McCartuy, R. W. Perks, M.P.—THE RECONSTRUC- 


TION OF THE CABINET. By the Eart or CrEwe.—RUSKIN 
AND THE NEW LIBERALISM. By E. T. Coox..-LESSONS 


OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir CHARLEs 
DILkE, Bart., M.P.—THE POETRY OF MR. KIPLING. By 
Prof. DowpeN, LL.D., D.C.L.—A CLUB IN RUINS. By 


MAX BEERBOHM. 
Besides many other interesting features. Tt ts, 
in fact, a 


HALF-CROWN REVIEW FOR ONE SHILLING. 


Editorial Office : 160 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
Publishing Office: 33 & 34 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 





THE WALLACE COLLECTION.—Mr. Claude Phillips, 
the Keeper of the Wallace Gallery, is writing an important 
series of articles on the artistic treasures in that Gallery. 
The first article, with illustrations after Pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., Greuze, Watteau, and Fragonard, 
appears in the January number of THE ART JOURNAL, 
price 1s. 6d. Publishing Office, 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C. 





BY Net. 
T. W. H. CROSLAND 
Author of “ Literary Parables.” 
Literature.—‘' There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 


significant word and the dignified rhythm.” 

Literary World,—'‘ The change from gay to grave has brought us no 
shred of disappointment; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr. Crosland 
is more to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 

Outlook.—'' Here is a little book of more than little goodness ; musical, 
inspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 


UNICORN PRESS, 7 CECIL COURT, E.C. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals, 25s. (each lot) offered for 
“ Country Life,” first 4 vols. ; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen’s Works, 
4vols., 1754.-EDWARD FAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





To BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES. — The 
January Catalogue of valuable Second-hand Works and New Remainders, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 1865 Strand, London, W.C. 








BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° 

Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, T ennis, Bowls, &&c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 

For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 

THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in Engtand. 
On the Mountain Limestone 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 


Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


FAHRENHEIT. 
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“For Holiday Time.” 
“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 











BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 
Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


The KAISER. 

Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 

Sir JOHN TENNIEL, 
LUGARD of AFRICA. 


ABDUL HAMID. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 

T. P. O'CONNOR. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


MEMORIES. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. BURNE-JONES. 


The KHALIFA. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A theneum., 


** An interesting book.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 
** In many ways affords capital amusenent."—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. Thi 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘The Outlook’ itself."—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 

“Clever sketches of public men........fresh and interesting to the general public. ’ 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 

‘* Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman. 


** On the whole the likenesses are remarkably true to life, the characteristic features 
being well caught by the artist.”"—Leeds Mercury, 


“There is much that is really interesting in the book, especially concerning 
foreigners with whom we are not quite as familiar as with our own great men.”—Queen. 


“A really delightful book. They are excellent! well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


“They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very vell done, and 
reveal the man in his habit as he lives.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ Are certainly worthy of republication.” —County Gentleman. 


** There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 
* memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different People.” — Daily Graphic. 

“‘ Taken as a whole, the series is bright and informative to an unusual degree." 

Review of the Week. 

“There are a number of very interesting foreign portraits, Leo XIIL., Queen 
W ilhelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen-Regent of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
written.” — Umpire (in Book of the Week). 

“ The book is in every way a highly interesting ore, and I heartily recommend you 
to add it to your bookshelf.” — Whitehall Review. 

“* One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been published.” 


Examiner. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle, 
3y Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re. 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s, each. 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 
type Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this 
Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The Autotypes measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 
at 21s. each. 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 
Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
Galleries. The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 
&c. 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 
Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landscer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others. 

Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition, with upwards of 108 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 

ublications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 

Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 




















VIEWS AND REVIEWS 











The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free), Address: Publisher, THE 
OUTLOOK, rog Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. ByEDWARD | FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH 
GARNETT. JACOBS, 
OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. | ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
By W. MACDONALD. EGERTON. 
MR, HARDY'S POEMS, By LIONEL 
RIDGES. By ARTHUR . By 
mY MONS. y JOHNSON. 
© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By | HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 
BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT | JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
BARR. (Two Issues). Rev. Prof, SHUTTLEWORTH. 
; THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
NCI 
tae A A a By Caan By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
CAUSSIN’S “SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
SON. OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ 
CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. MAURICE KELLY. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL., MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH | NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR- 
CONRAD. NETT. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. | STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
HENLEY. ARCHER. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS, By w. H, | THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
eee ain ‘ HIS CRITICS. By 
ag 2+ gl By T. W. H. HERBERT PAUL. 
=e ; STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ 
BRANDES’ “‘IBSEN AND BJORN- MAURICE KELLY. 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. | VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 
‘“‘AN "EBREW JEW.” By W. E. | WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P- 
HENLEY. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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FOR THE ARMY REFORMER. 








Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 





, 


GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.LP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Ulbat Critics Abroad Say. 


New York Eventnc Post.—‘*Coming at a time when all 
England is ringing with the return of the victorious troops, and 
with projects for army reorganisation, these official utterances 
have especial value, The future historian will find in them not only 
the reasons for the sudden rise of their author to political prominence, 
put also facts as to the War Office preparations for the Boer war 
nowhere else so available. For our own national legislators and 
for our army officers, also face to face with reorganisation, readjust- 
ment, and tropical service, Mr. Wyndham’s speeches contain some 
valuable matter.” 


Care ArGus devotes an editorial to this ‘interesting pamphlet” 
as providing material for discussion of the ‘‘reforms that have been 
proved to be needed by the events of the last year.” 


MANITOBA FREE PrEss.—‘‘ The book will be of special interest 
at the present time when army organisation is a live subject. All 
those interested in military matters should read these official 
declarations of Mr. Wyndham's.” 


present system as the mass of men would care to have. 





Views of Critics at Bome. 


DaiLy Mait.—“ They are informed with a spirit of knowledge 


and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 


mouthpiece of a public department it follows that they are tinged 


with a certain official optimism.” 


WEEKLY DispatcH.—“ Timely and useful,” 


Dusiin DatLy Express.—‘‘ Furnish a very clear and connected 


account of our army system as it stands at present. In view of the 


interest which is taken just now in the army, and the proposal to 
put it upon a different footing, the information conveyed in sucha 
handy and accessible form is both opportune and useful. The 


pamphlet ought to command a ready sale.” 


BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Gives the public as full a view of the 
The value 
of it is obvious, because it is useless to hope for intelligent under- 
standing of questions of reform until we have knowledge of the 
conditions which now obtain.” 





CONTENTS, 


|, THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1, THE MILITARY MACHINE—conz. 


Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected 
Artillery Coast Defence 
ated 
nfantry 7 
Coloured Troops II. IMPERIAL DEFENCE: 
eserve Sea Supremacy 
Militia Naval Bases 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours 
Transport Trade Routes 
Recruiting Complete Scheme 





Il, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—con?. 


III, THE MACHINE TESTED: 





III, THE MACHINE TESTED—cont. 
Their Quality 
Transference of Strength 
Elasticity 
Field Force 
Mobilisation 
Reserve 
Stores and Transport 
Strength of Units 


Barracks 
Size of the Home Aimy 
Distribution 


Before the War 

South Africa 

First Reinforcements 
Second Reinforcements 


Replacement 
Embodiment of Militia 





THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TRADE SuprPLigep BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
time as the London morning papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 1o9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 





A NEW PRESENTATION BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


Sise Royal 4to. (or 12} by 9} inches), Handsomely Bound in Stiff Picture Boards, Cloth Back. 


Price 3s. 


6d. 


DAYS AND MONTHS. 


By Mrs. LIONEL DUGDALE. 


An exceedingly original and up-to-date picture book, consisting of amusing verses, with twenty Coloured Plates, depicting the 
Origins of the names of the days of the week and months of the year. 
The work is admirably printed, and produced altogether in a thoroughly attractive style. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., pron Fleet Street, E.C. 


Publishers of Forrest’s “Ten Little Boer Boys,” 3s. 6d.; “ Pictures for Little Englanders,” 3s. 6d. 
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NOW PUBLISHING. 
CAME INTO USE JANUARY I, 1901. 





PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CODE 
OF SIGNALS 


TO BE COMPULSORY JANUARY 1, 1902, ~ 


FOR THE USE OF ALL NATIONS. 





PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE 





PRICE ONE GuINEA. 





NOW READY. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Special Edition, bound in leather, 2s. Cloth Edition, 1s. 
Postage 2d. 


1901. 


STOCK EXCHANGE HANDBOOK, 


(Previously compiled by FOLLETT DUNSFORD, Leeds.) 





A MOST USEFUL GUIDE TO INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
BANKERS, AND OTHERS. 





‘¢ Arranged in a very admirable way, and every page gives the history 
at a glance of a leading Stock Exchange Security.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEN 


Published in January, April, July, and October of each year, 
Price 6s.; or by Annual Subscription, received 
by the Publishers, £1. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY :— 
I,—Dr. Gasquet and the Old English Bible. 
II. —The Cicumenical Councils and some Questions of the Day, 
III.—Job and Prometheus. 
IV.—Father Puller on the Papal Claims. 
V.—The Theological Works of Marie Corelli. 
VI.—Lucian’s Recension of the Septuagint. 
VII.—Canon MacColl on the Lambeth Decisions. 
VIII.—Hore’s Orthodox Greek Church. 
IX.—Workers together with God—in the Country. 
X.—The Round Table Conference. 
Short Notices. 





MEDICAL WORKS. 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 1898. Price tos. 6d. ; 


post free 11s. Interleaved with plain paper for notes, 3s. 6d. extra. 
THE MEDICAL REGISTER. 
THE DENTISTS’ REGISTER. 


Price 6s. od. post free. 


Price 3s. 9d. post free. 


THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 2s. 94 


post free. 


THE DENTAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price ts. 24 


post free. 


THE REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS. Price 7d. post free 


And all Books and Pamphlets, &c., issued by the General Medical Council. 





ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1901. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, ant 
SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of Great Britain and Ireland, 


in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 


Over 800 Golf Clubs are included in the current edition. 


In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 9d. 





Fourth Edition. Price 1s. ; post free 1s. 1d, 


ANAGRAMS. 


SOME MINOR POETS. 


‘* Now that the winter is upon us, when amusements must be found around 
the fireside, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game 
is always a prime favourite. .‘ Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little 
book called ‘Anagrams,’ should earn much goodwill during the coming 
months."—London Letter, Nov. 24, 1899. 





Price Is. ; post free 1s. 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS. 


SOME MINOR POETS. 
“ Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in 
admirable collection." — World. at 
“The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ and ‘More Anagrams’ hare 
already gained a good deal of attention.”-—MJorning Post. C 


London: SPOTTISWOODF, & CO. Ltp., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 5 New-Street Square. 





—s 





Printed for the OUTLOOK PustisninG Co., Limited, by Sporriswoope & Co. Ltd., New-street Square ; and Published at 109 Fleet Street; London, E.C. > ** * a 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Austra'ia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorvovw & Gorcn, London, Me.bourne, Sydaey, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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